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THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE GOSPELS. 


# HE Four Gospels are the history of Jesus Christ, 
that “Divine Tragedy” surpassing all human 
histories as much as its hero, Jesus Christ, sur- 
passes all the heroes, sages, and saints of the 
human race. 

The exact date of the composition of these Gospels cannot 
be determined with certainty. The Gospel of St. Matthew was 
the first to appear, soon after A.D. 40. It was written in Syro- 
Chaldaic, for the Hebrew Christians of Palestine, but the authen- 
tic text was early lost, and a Greek version very soon came 
into use and was universally received as of equal authority with 
the original. 

St. Mark’s Gospel was composed some few years later, before 
A.D. 50, at Rome, under the direction of St. Peter, for the use 
of the Roman Christians. 

St. Luke’s Gospel, written under the direction of St. Paul, 
was composed at least as early as A.D. 52, for more general use 
in the churches founded by St. Paul. 

St. John’s Gospel was written between A.D. 90 and 100, pro- 
bably at Ephesus, at the request of the bishops of Asia Minor. 

The symbols of the Four Evangelists are: of St. Matthew, 
a man; of St. Mark, a lion; of St. Luke, an ox, and of St. 
John, an eagle. They are explained as follows: The symbol of 
St. Matthew is a man, because he begins his narrative with the 
human genealogy of Jesus Christ. The symbol of St. Mark is 
a lion, because he begins with the preaching of St. John the 
Baptist, a “‘ voice crying in the desert,” as it were a lion roar- 
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ing. The symbol of St. Luke is an ox, an animal offered in 
sacrifice, because he begins his narrative with the priest Zacha- 
rias in the temple. The symbol of St. John is an eagle, because 
he immediately soars upward to the eternal and divine genera- 
tion of Jesus Christ, the Word of God. 

Any one who looks at a Harmony of the Gospels will see 
that in part they narrate the same things, often in the same 
words; and that in part they supplement each other, each 
one relating some things not found in the others, and omitting 
other things found in one or more of the other three evan- 
gelists. 

It is supposed, with very good reason, that the apostles and 
other disciples of Christ were accustomed, in the Christian assem- 
blies, to narrate his history, and give their testimony to the 
wonderful things with which they were so intimately acquainted. 
The Gospels are, each one, an abstract or epitome of this 
apostolic preaching of the Gospel. 

A Catholic does not need to look about for reasons why he 
should believe this Gospel. He receives it from the church, 
into which he has been born by baptism. An American child 
finds himself in the American Republic, whose existence is an 
evidence of what his parents tell him of Washington, the War 
of Independence, the formation of the Constitution. So, the 
Gospel history, the truths of faith, the whole Christian religion, 
is in immediate contact with our minds, as an object of direct 
faith, from the first dawn of reason. 

Whoever has had the happiness of being familiar with the 
Gospels from childhood, or who has later read them attentively, 
with a candid mind and an upright heart, must believe in them, 
and cannot have a serious doubt of the truth of the history 
which they contain. 


ROUSSEAU ON THE SCRIPTURES. 


Rousseau, overmastered by the power of truth, expresses 
himself on this topic in a way which would do honor to a de- 
vout and fervent Christian: 

“TI make the avowal, that the majesty of the Scriptures 
astonishes me, the sanctity of the Gospel speaks to my heart. 
Look at the books of the philosophers, with all their parade; 
how small they appear beside the Gospel! Is it possible that 
a book at once so sublime and so simple should be the work 
of men? Can it be that He whose history is there recorded was 
himself no more than a man? Does he take the tone of an 
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enthusiast or of an ambitious founder of a sect? What sweet- 
ness! What purity of morals! What touching grace in his in- 
structions! What elevation in his maxims! What profound 
wisdom in his discourses! What presence of mind! What 
fineness and justice in his answers! What empire over his 
passions! . . . Shall we say that the history of the Gospel 
is an invention? My friend, inventions are not of that sort; 
and the facts respecting Socrates, which no one doubts, are 
less attested than those which relate to Jesus Christ.. At bot- 
tom, this supposition only shifts without destroying the diffi- 
culty; for it would be more inconceivable that several men should 
have fabricated this book in concert, than it is that one only 
should have furnished its subject. Never could Jewish authors 
have imagined the tone and the moral character by which the 
book is marked, and the Gospel has characters of truth so grand, 
so striking, so perfectly inimitable, that the inventor would be 
a more astonishing person than the hero” (£mile, b. iv.) 

Although we receive the Gospels by an act of Catholic faith 
on the authority of the church, we may, nevertheless, examine 
the evidence of their genuineness and authenticity, in order to 
understand better that which we believe. A Catholic cannot 
make this examination as if he were uncertain or doubting, but 
as seeking corroboration of his faith by an increased intelligence 
and knowledge of the grounds and reasons which the church 
authorities have had for making their decisions. It is for many 
not only lawful, but very useful, to make this examination. 
For those who have not Catholic faith, but are seeking for the 
truth, and who may not have a clear and firm conviction of the di- 
vine authority of the Scriptures, this examination is a way of 
arriving at the knowledge and conviction which is, for them, a 
necessary preamble to the reception of the faith which the 
church proposes to our belief. 


AUTHENTICITY DISTINCT FROM INSPIRATION. 


The genuineness, authenticity, and historical credibility of 
the Gospels are a topic distinct from the doctrine of their 
divine inspiration, a topic which comes first in order, in an 
investigation of the evidence of their decisive and final authority 
as a testimony to the facts and doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gion. Belief in their inspiration rests on the authority of the 
church. Their historical credibility rests on its own basis, 
and can be proved in the same way that we prove the credi- 
bility of the history of Tacitus, or of Irving’s Life of Washing- 
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ton. That the Four Gospels were written during the period 
between A.D. 40 and A.D. 100, by the authors whose names they 
bear; that these authors were competent and trustworthy wit- 
nesses to the real life of Jesus Christ; and that we now possess 
a text of the Gospels on which we can rely, can be established 
with certainty by numerous and various proofs. It is not neces- 
sary, nor in a short essay is it possible, to make a complete ab- 
stract of all these proofs as they are fully developed in learned 


works. 
THE TESTIMONY OF TRADITION, 


The main point, viz., that the Four Gospels were written by 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and were universally received 
in the Christian churches founded by the apostles as authentic 
documents, in the first and second centuries, is clearly proved in 
a manner to shut out all reasonable doubt, by one distinct and 
easily intelligible line of historical evidence. This line connects 
St. John, the Apostle and Evangelist, with St. Irenzus, who 
was Archbishop of Lyons from A.D. 178 to A.D. 202, in which 
year he suffered martyrdom. Beginning at the point of the line 
where it touches St. Irenzus, we follow it back through the sec- 
ond century to its starting-point at the close of the first, from 
St. John the Apostle. 

The admirable and precious works of St. Irenzus which are 
still extant date from the last twenty or thirty years of the second 
century. The value of the testimonies which they contain to the 
faith and tradition of the universal church in the second half of the 
second century, cannot be over-estimated. St. Irenzeus was a most 
competent and trustworthy witness. His sanctity, sealed by his 
blood, is a warrant for his veracity. He was a man of high 
mental endowments, and fully instructed in all sacred learning. 
Theodoret styles him the light of Gaul and the glory of the 
West. The course of his life was such as to give him the best 
and most abundant opportunities for becoming acquainted with 
ecclesiastical affairs, in widely distant parts of the church. Ire- 
nzus, as his name shows, was of Greek origin, and, as he was 
educated at Smyrna, he was probably a native of that part of 
Asia Minor. He was born somewhere between A.D. 120 and 140, 
spent a part of his life in Asia Minor, visited Rome and other 
chief episcopal sees, was a priest in Lyons under the Bishop 
Photinus ; when the persecution broke out there, A.D. 177, he 
was sent to Rome as a messenger of the church, and on his re- 
turn was made bishop of the see. During his sojourn at Rome 
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and other principal cities where Christian churches were estab- 
lished, he was diligent in examining all their ecclesiastical docu- 
ments, inquiring into their traditions, and making himself ac- 
quainted with the doctrines and practices which the apostles 
bequeathed as a heritage to the bishops whom they appointed 
as their successors. 

I will quote here the words of a-recent French writer of 
distinction, Monseigneur Freppel : 

“ Behold a bishop, the most renowned doctor of his epoch, 
who writes under the pontificate of Pope Eleutherius, between 
177 and 192. By his birth, which touches on the apostolic age; 
by his long sojourn in Asia Minor, on the one hand, and on the 
other his residence in the middle of the Gallic provinces (z.¢., 
France); by his journeys across the entire surface of the church ; 
by his relations with the bishops of Rome and those of all 
Christendom, this successor of St. Photinus on the episcopal 
chair of Lyons, this disciple of Papias and Polycarp, is the man 
of the age the most capable of knowing what is taught in the 
different churches, and what books are received by them as the 
writings of the apostles and their associates under the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit. His zeal for the maintenance of the 
pure apostolic tradition, and his aversion for even the slightest 
innovation, are unequalled. Now, this witness so near to 
the facts, this witness whose vast knowledge and rectitude 
of judgment defend him against every mistake, whose char- 
acter and virtue remove all suspicion of connivance with 
an odious imposture—this witness of the second century de- 
clares in the most precise and explicit manner that the 
church has never admitted more or fewer than Four Gospels, 
those of St. Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke, and St. John; he 
cites from them long extracts perfectly identical with the text 
which we now possess; and far from awakening the least oppo- 
sition, his sentiment is in accord with that of all the cotempo- 
rary and later Fathers” (Saint Irénée, p. 382). 


THE TESTIMONY OF ST. IRENUS IS AS FOLLOWS: 


“ Matthew wrote his Gospel in the Hebrew language, while 
Peter and Paul were preaching at Rome and laying the founda- 
tions of the church. Afterwards, Mark, disciple and interpreter 
of Peter, transmits to us in writing the truths which this apostle 
taught; and Luke, a disciple of Paul, wrote in a book the Gos- 
pel as his master preached it. Finally, John, the beloved dis- 
ciple, who leaned on the breast of the Lord, gave forth his Gos- 
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pel during his sojourn at Ephesus in Asia” (Adv. Heres. |. 
iii. c. 1). 

“There are then Four Gospels, no more and no fewer, which 
correspond to the four quarters or the four winds of the earth. 
As the church is spread through all the earth, and the Gospel 
is its pillar, its foundation, its spirit of life, it follows that there 
should be four pillars whence the breeze of immortality blows 
over all humanity to vivify it unceasingly. We may conclude 
from this that the supreme artificer of all things, the Word, 
whose throne is exalted above the cherubim, who embraces the 
universe in his immensity, who has manifested himself to men— 
that the Word, I say, has willed to give us his Gospel under 
four forms, although it is but one only and the same spirit 
which pervades it” (/did. c. xi.) 

In all his controversies with heretics St. Irenezus argued 
from the Gospels, and not only from these but from other parts 
of the New Testament, and from the Old Testament as well, as 
of universally admitted and unquestioned authority in the entire 
Catholic Church; and also, from Apostolic and Catholic tra- 
dition. 

Confining our attention to the Gospels, it is plain, from the 
testimony of Irenzus, that during the last half of the second 
century they were universally received as genuine, authentic, 
and historically true documents of faith. In Rome, Alexandria, 
Antioch, Jerusalem, Ephesus, and everywhere else, in countries 
widely remote, there was an unanimous agreement. This is 
enough to prove that it was the same in the first half of the 
second century, and in the immediate after-apostolic age, the 
last thirty years of the first century. For, these books had 
been received by the Christians of the age of St. Irenzus 
from their forerunners and ancestors in the faith. They were an- 
imated by the spirit of faith and love, tenacious of the pure 
doctrine which they had received from the apostles, and most 
averse from all innovation. There were learned and holy men 
among their bishops and priests, who were jealous and watchful 
guardians of everything belonging to the genuine and pure 
Christian religion which the apostles had proclaimed and handed 
over to their successors. It was therefore simply impossible that 
the Gospels should have been everywhere received, unless they 
had been given to the church originally by the apostles. 

Irenzus furnishes, however, a more direct proof of this fact. 
He was in his youth a disciple and pupil of St. Polycarp, the 
Bishop of Smyrna, who was martyred A.D. 155. St. Polycarp 
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was a disciple of St. John the Apostle, by whom he was 
placed over the Church of Smyrna before the close of the first 
century. 

Thus, in the words of M. de Broglie, Irenzus “was himself 
a complete living tradition. Born twenty years only after the 
death of St. John, brought up at the knees of St. Polycarp, he 
went from Smyrna to govern the first Gallic church. He had 
then traversed the entire surface of the Christian territory, and 
at the same time his remembrances went back to the very 
sources of the faith. He was the bond between two centuries 
and two worlds. From St. John to St. Irenzus through St. 
Polycarp—that is, from the death of Christ to the end of the 
second century—the Christian tradition runs without interrup- 
tion, and is composed of only two links closely connected” 
(L’Eglise et [Empire Romain au IV. Siecle, vol. i. p. 110). 

St. Irenzus writes of the time when he was St. Polycarp’s 
disciple, in these words, preserved by Eusebius from one of his 
lost works: 

“T remember those times better than anything which occurs 
at the present moment; for whatever is learned by us in child- 
hood grows up with us as a part of ourselves. I could describe 
the place where the blessed Polycarp sat when he delivered his 
discourses, his attitude while speaking, his manner of life, his 
countenance, the discourses which he addressed to the people, 
how he recounted to us that he had lived with John and others 
who had seen the Lord, how he drew on his memory of their 
words and of all which he had learned from them regarding 
Christ, his miracles and his doctrine. Polycarp related all that, 
in conformity with the Scriptures, having learned it from those 
who had seen with their eyes the Word of life. And, by the 
mercy of God, I listened to all this carefully, not writing it 
down upon paper, but engraving it in my heart, and by the 
same grace I recollect it now, and meditate upon it unceasing- 
ly” (Euseb., A/zst. Eccl., v. 201). 

Thus Irenzus has brought us face to face with Polycarp as 
a witness prior to himself. St. John had found Polycarp as a 
young, robust, innocent, and promising country-boy, and, being 
very much taken with him, had educated him for the priest- 
hood. He must have been born not far from A.D. 65, and was 
therefore coeval with the events and persons of the last thirty 
years of the first century. His position in the various grades 
of the clergy, including the highest, in Asia Minor, and his re- 
lation to St. John, made him acquainted with St. Timothy and 
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many other disciples of the apostles. In the year 80, men of 
seventy years of age would have been twenty years old at the 
death of Christ, so that he could have seen a number of such 
persons among the resident or visiting Christians at Smyrna 
and Ephesus. In this way he was brought very near to the 
apostolic age, and even to the period of the public ministry, 
death, and resurrection of the Lord. But it was especially from 
the teaching of St. John, that pure and original source of 
Christian knowledge, that he imbibed the fulness of apostolic 
doctrine. It is usual to consider the apostolic age as the 
period between A.D. 30 and A.D. 67, and the period between 
this latter date and the early part of the second century as the 
after-apostolic age. It is true that all the apostles except St. 
John had suffered martyrdom before the year 67, and that the 
government of the church had been handed over to their suc- 
cessors. Still, the apostolic age, in the person of St. John, did 
extend to the end of the first century. This blessed apostle 
was kept alive, by the providence of God, until he was a hun- 
dred years old, as the survivor and representative of the apos- 
tolic college, that he might give an apostolic sanction and bless- 
ing to the church, its doctrine and its organization under epis- 
copal government and the primacy of the successors of St. 
Peter. His sanction rests on St. Clement of Rome, St. Poly- 
carp of Smyrna, St. Ignatius of Antioch, and renders all their 
testimony, trustworthy as it is in itself, still more credible. 


POLYCARP IS AN ECHO OF ST. JOHN. 


There is no possibility of an error in the testimony which he 
gives through St. Irenzus to the authenticity of the Four Gospels. 
We receive these Gospels from the hands of St. John himself. 
He wrote to the bishops of Asia, when he sent to them the Gospel 
which he had composed at their request: “ That which was from 
the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen with 
our eyes, which we have beheld, and our hands have handled of 
the word of life; and the life was manifested, and we have seen 
it, and we testify, and announce to you the eternal life which 
was with the Father and appeared to us; what we have seen 
and heard we announce to you, that you also may have fellow- 
ship with us, and our fellowship may be with the Father, and 
with his Son, Jesus Christ” (I. Ep. i. 1-4). These words are 
equally applicable to the other three Gospels, and they are ad- 
dressed to us, as well as to the bishops of Asia. 

The Gospels, regarded merely as authentic histories, suffice 
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to give us certainty of the great facts of the Life of Jesus 
Christ. We know, as an historical fact, that he founded the 
Church, and committed plenary authority to teach and govern 
it to the apostles under their prince, St. Peter, and to their 
successors to the end of the world. 

The apostles and their successors teach us that the Gospels, 
together with the other Scriptures, are divinely inspired. We 
receive and believe them, therefore, not only as an authentic 
and credible history emanating from trustworthy witnesses, but 
as a history which has the Holy Spirit for its Author, and who 
has taken care that it should be preserved and handed down 
to us, as the word of God, uncorrupted and pure; the word of 
life to make us wise unto salvation. Let all Christians read 
the Gospels frequently and devoutly. This reading will be much 
aided by the use of a Harmony, and the excellent Lives of 
Christ by Fouard and Didon will furnish a most useful com- 
mentary. 


AUGUSTINE F. HEWIT. 
St. Pauls, New York. 















' Thy face I'll see, ’mid stars that gleam 





@ Dear Faith within my heart, live on 

In strength and beauty! Glow and shine, 
Thou light divine. Bright star, life’s dawn 
Made me all thine! Thou shalt be mine: 
When evening lights to shadows yield, 

And death’s dark hand my eyes have sealed 

To light of earth, thy heavenly glow 

My soul will flood, and there will flow 

Into my heart a stream of love 

And peace and comfort. Far above, 


Aglow with radiant beauty. Dream 

This shall not be, but fair reward! 

Thyself thou’st given, and those who guard 
Thee well and love the hand that leads 
To that last reckoning of deeds, 

Thou wilt stand by and light the way 
That leadeth to eternal day. 


Fond Hope, the human heart and soul 
Claim thee, fair child! The promised goal 
Thou holdest high; we gaze 

And lean in rapture towards thee. Praise 
To Him who kindly gave thy light 

And warmth! Each ray some bright 
And fragrant flower brings forth to cheer 
And sweeten life. Without thy clear 
Sunshine they’d die and leave us here 

In dark existence, cold and drear. 

No hope! Alas! a life without 

Would be a chaos, fear and doubt, 

And evil passions, worst of all—despair 
Would trample down and roughly tear 
And scatter to the wind and dust 

Tshe frail and tender flowers of trust. 
































FAITH, HOPE, CHARITY. 





Then sweetly yield, for hope will guide 
Where only joy and peace abide. 

The icy hand of death will chill ; 

Alike it comes to all, but still 

To all doth hope this promise give— 
The heart must die, the sou/ shall live. 


Sweet Charity, thou last and best! 

A golden stream thou art, and blest 

Is he within whose heart the spring 

Is fed! Its constant flow will bring ° 
New life, and every living thing 

Grown faint, once touched, will wake to sing 
And bloom in a refreshing dew 

That giveth strength and courage new. 
As silently and freely given 

As summer’s sun and dew of heaven 
Should be our aid. Then gladly lend 

A helping hand—the weak defend ; 

Give from the good that God has placed 
Within your keeping here a taste 

To those less blessed. To all in grief 
Some cheer and comfort be. This brief 
And troubled life too soon must end; 

In sorrow’s cup some sweetness blend ; 
Who good performs, reward shall claim 
A thousand fold, in Christ’s dear name. 


COLUMBA C. SPALDING. 
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prise in the unexpected beauty, architectural splen- 

dor, and the general magnificence of its plans and 

preparations for the Columbian Exposition—and 

this is a fact conceded by all—so in another par- 
ticular of wide importance has the World’s Fair city surpassed 
public expectation. The project of a series of World’s Con- 
gresses to be held in Chicago coincidently with the great Ex- 
position was early considered by the directory, and was promptly 
given shape in the form of a board or organization since known 
as the “ World’s Congresses Auxiliary,” the purpose of which 
was to promote the holding of a series of world’s congresses 
during the Columbian Exposition. The general aim of these 
congresses, as suggested in the outline or programme, was de- 
clared to be “to establish fraternal relations among the leaders 
of mankind; to review the progress already achieved, to state 
the living problems now awaiting solution, and to suggest the 
means of further progress.” Under the intelligent direction of 
Hon. Charles C. Bonney the scheme of the congresses was out- 
lined in detail, and when published soon won adhesions and con- 
currence from every quarter and from every interest. Indeed it 
may be said that the succession of world’s congresses which 
commenced with the remarkable group of woman’s assemblies 
early in May has in a measure divided with the great Exposi- 
tion public attention and interest. According to the official pro- 
gramme upwards of one hundred congresses will be convened 
in Chicago during the progress of the World’s Fair! The pur- 
poses of these multitudinous gatherings, and the range of the 
subjects to be considered and discussed, are almost as various in 
character as in number. 

These congresses are not held in the Exposition grounds at 
Jackson Park, but in the Memorial Art Palace, on the lake front 
at Michigan Avenue and Adams Street, in the business centre of 
Chicago. This spacious building contains two large halls respec- 
tively designated “Columbus” and “ Washington,” besides thirty- 
three minor halls and assembly rooms, so that it is practicable to 
provide for the meeting of several congresses at the same time 
without in the least interfering with, or crowding out, one another. 
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Catholic interest naturally centres on the Columbian Catholic 
Congress which is to convene Monday, September 4, and will 
most likely continue to hold daily sessions throughout the week. 
The preliminary programme mapped out for the congress has 
already been given wide publicity in the secular and Catholic 
journals. 

The attendance will undoubtedly be very large. The repre- 
sentation provided for from the different dioceses, and from the 
Catholic colleges and seminaries, assures from four to five thou- 
sand delegates. 

It has been understood from the beginning that the congress 
would be held under the honorary presidency of his Eminence 
Cardinal Gibbons, who will formally open the congress. As the 
annual meeting of the archbishops is to be held in Chicago the 
week following the congress, it is not unreasonable to expect 
that there will be a notable gathering of the members of the 
hierarchy and clergy, who will, no doubt, participate in the pro- 
ceedings of the congress. Invitations have been widely sent out 
to the archbishops and bishops outside the United States, as well 
as to distinguished Catholic laymen in every part of the world. 
The occasion will no doubt induce the attendance of many dis- 
tinguished representatives from every order and from many dif- 
ferent countries. The subjects and questions laid down in the 
programme will naturally command wide attention. The lead- 
ing feature is the social or labor question as proposed in the 
Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on “ The condition of labor,” to 
the consideration of which His Holiness invited the attention 
not of Catholics alone but of all mankind. The papers pre- 
pared on this subject include the following: 


I. The Encyclical of Pope Leo XIII. on the “ Condition 
of Labor.” 
II. The Rights of Labor: Duties of Capital. 
III. Poverty: the Remedy, etc. 
IV. Public and Private Charities. 
V. Working-men’s Organizations and Societies for Young 
Men. 
VI. Intemperance. 
. Life Insurance for Wage-workers. 
. Trade Combinations and Strikes. 
. Immigration and Colonization. 
. Condition and Future of the Indians. 
. Condition and Future of the Negroes. 
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Supplementary questions include papers on Catholic educa- 
tion and the independence of the Holy See. 

There is also a separate series of papers provided for what 
will be known as “Columbus Day ’’—on Columbus: His Mission 
and Character; Results and Consequences of the Discovery of 
the New World; Missionary Work of the Church in the United 
States; Influence of the Church on the Social, Political, and 
Civil Institutions of the Country, etc.; and in like manner an- 
other series for the “Isabella Day,” which has been prepared 
and will be read by Catholic women: for example, “ Isabella 
the Catholic”; Woman’s Work in the World; Woman’s Work 
in Religious Communities; Woman’s Work in Art; Woman's 
Work in Literature; Woman in the Middle Ages; Woman’s 
Work in Temperance Reform; Alumnz Associations in Convent 
Schools. 

These various papers will give the public interested a fair 
idea of the plans and scope of the congress. 

It is the design that as these papers are read each will then 
be referred to a committee or section, which will meet in one 
of the smaller assembly halls, where all interested in the par- 
ticular question will have full opportunity for discussion. It is 
proposed that one of the vice-presidents of the congress will 
preside over each “section,” and at the close of the discussion 
on the papers the result or conclusions arrived at will be sum- 
marized and reported to the congress in writing. The congress 
having received and considered the various reports, will then, 
no doubt, embody in a formal declaration the deliberate judg- 
ment of the entire body of delegates, and give practical form to 
these conclusions according to the letter and spirit of the en- 
cyclical of His Holiness Pope Leo XIII.—which great declara- 
tion of principles forms the text and keynote for the delibera- 
tions of the coming congress. 

Arrangements have been made for reporting in full detail 
the proceedings; and it is the intention to publish without delay 
an official volume or volumes which is to include the papers, 
addresses, and the general proceedings of the congress, names 
of delegates, correspondence, etc. 

The delegates chosen to the congress will be provided with a 
credential card issued and signed by the bishop of the diocese. 
Delegates from the colleges and seminaries will receive cards 
signed by the president or head of the faculty of the institu- 
tion from which they will be accredited. 

Although the Columbian Catholic Congress is included in the 
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scheme and programme of the general world’s congresses, it is 
well to state that it has a totally independent, and indeed prior, 
origin. Indeed, the claim may not unreasonably be made for 
it that the scheme of the world’s congresses was suggested by 
the fact that the Catholic Congress held in Baltimore in 1889 
voted, prior to its final adjournment, to hold an “international 
congress’ in the city wherein the proposed World’s Fair should 
be held in 1892, as here contemplated. Although the scope 
of the congress has since been somewhat modified, the plans 
and method of organization have been carried on substantially 
on the lines proposed at Baltimore. 

The Catholic Congress was thus plainly the forerunner and 
pioneer of the series of memorable world’s congresses now in 
progress at Chicago. That it will prove to be one of the larg- 
est and most influential in the list is, it may safely be said, the 
general expectation. It is manifestly, then, of the utmost im- 
portance that the subjects and questions to be considered shall 
be dealt with in a deliberate and thoughtful manner, and that 
the congress shall prove a worthy successor to the honorable 
and dignified Baltimore assemblage of 1889. 

Non-Catholics look forward to it with evidently curious and 
wondering interest. Like the Columbian Exposition, it will be 
for them an odject /esson, demonstrating how woefully and how 
unfairly the Catholic Church has been misjudged and misrepre- 
sented by her enemies. 

They cannot fail to see, and surely must in fairness acknow- 
ledge, that Catholic laymen—ay, and Catholic bishops and 
priests—not only can be, but in fact are, as devotedly attached 
to the principles of this free republican form of government, to 
its laws and institutions, as any citizens in the land; and that 
the national welfare and the highest material prosperity are 
compatible with the widest propagation of the Catholic Religion 
and the fullest freedom of its adherents. How can there be 
longer doubt on this point? All Catholics, from Pope down to 
humblest layman, acknowledge and testify that the church in the 
United States enjoys a larger measure of freedom than is given 
to it anywhere in Europe; and that it thrives and flourishes in 
this atmosphere. Catholics in this country are far from desiring 
to see brought about any union of church and state; on the con- 
trary, they would be among the first to denounce the attempt, 
were the attempt ever made. And yet it is such “ bugaboos” 
as this that keep alive in weak minds an angry and an embit- 
tered resentment against the Catholic Church and Catholics. 
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Surely it is time these foolish and unfounded prejudices 
were banished and put out of sight for ever. These world’s 
congresses will greatly aid in» clearing the atmosphere, and we 
may look forward to the so-called “Parliament of Religions,” 
which is to follow the Catholic Congress, for happy results in 
this regard. When Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Keane, and other 
distinguished ecclesiastics and laymen stand in the presence of 
the representatives of other religious beliefs and give a reason 
for the hope that is in them, we may be certain they will be 
listened to with attention and respect. Nor is it to be doubted 
that their thoughtful declaration of Catholic principles will serve 
to remove from many minds prejudices deeply rooted, and 
no doubt honestly entertained. 

The Columbian Catholic Congress also can do much to- 
wards bringing about a better understanding. ‘It will show 
to the world the spectacle of a body of representative Ameri- 
can Catholic laymen, united with their bishops and priests in 
steadfast devotion to their common religious belief; and equally 
faithful to the political welfare and the material prosperity of 
their common country. 

In the high order of intelligence shown by its members, in 
the dignity that shall mark its deliberations, and in the wisdom 
of its resolves and declarations we may hope the Columbian 
Catholic Congress of 1893 will realize the highest expectations 
of its organizers and_ well-wishers. 

It is well to note that in addition to the congress there will 
be held in the same building, the same week, general conven- 
tions of the “Catholic Young Men’s National Union”; of the 
German Catholic Young Men’s Societies, of the Catholic Afro- 
American (Colored) Congress, of the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul; also a meeting of the American students of the Univer- 
sity of Louvain; and finally, though not least, a meeting of the 
“Catholic Press”; thus the assembling of the congress Monday, 
September 4, will mark the beginning of the “Catholic week” 
of the congresses, and of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


WILLIAM J. ONAHAN. 
Chicago. 
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THE DOMINICAN SISTERS IN THE WEST. 
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# OTWITHSTANDING its fidelity to the traditions 
4s of nearly seven hundred years and their preser- 
vation in the daily usages of community life, it 
would be far from correct to regard the Domini- 
can Order as an exotic of medizval religious life 
bearing fruit in the soil of American civilization. On the con- 
trary, if it were necessary to prove that within the garden of 
the church no plant may be termed: an exotic, and that for her 
customs and practices, above all for her religious orders, all 
soils are native, no more striking example could be cited than 
the establishment 
and growth of this 
order in the United 
States. 

We have been 
accustomed to as- 
sociate the triumphs 
of the white habit 
exclusively with the 
cloister and _ the 
pulpit. Linked in 
their earliest begin- 
ning with the stern- 
er phases of history 
in the middle ages, 
their monasteries 
renowned as_ the 
nursing mothers of 
saintly scholars, ar- 
tists, and orators, 
and venerated as 
the homes and sanctuaries of learning, exercising in our own 
century an almost unbounded influence on the minds and hearts 
of men through the ministry of their eloquence, and this at the 
centres of our highest European civilization, it was reserved for the 
American foundations to show the Dominicans as pioneer pastors. 
VOL, LVII.—42 








VerY Rev. F. A. SPENCER, O.P., 
Present Provincial of the Dominicans. 
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It is already growing difficult to appreciate all that was im- 
plied by the acceptance of a mission among Western settlers. 
For the Dominican fathers it meant the endurance of all the 
peculiar privations of frontier life in addition to those always 
imposed by the charge of a young and poor congregation; the 
obligation of preserving intact the precious deposit entrusted 
to their care by maintaining the community life and a strict 
observance of the rules of their order while adapting them- 
selves perfectly to the requirements of their position ; the labor 
of organizing and directing the efforts of a rude but hardy peo- 
ple in the line of progress, amalgamating with them, recruiting 
from their ranks, expanding with their growth, and eventually 
satisfying the needs of the complex civilization they have helped 
to rear as completely as they supplied the wants of their 
simple flock in the wilderness; tasks demanding an almost 
superhuman zeal and energy for their successful accomplish- 
ment. Measured by the rule of human prudence, the erection 
of a Dominican monastery and the presence of the white-cowled 
monks with scapular and beads in the heart of the virgin for- 
ests of Kentucky and Ohio, not only as missionaries but as 
representing the advance guard of higher education, presents at 
first sight more that is strange and anomalous than the bands 
of learned and polished Jesuits who left the France of Louis 
XIV. and crossed a wintry sea to lay down their lives among 
a horde of half-brutalized Canadian savages. Only unbounded 
faith in the future of the country and a far-sighted confidence 
in the growth of the church in the West could have supported 
the handful of generous-hearted men who formed the first com- 
munity in their efforts to encompass with their care a parish 
which was literally composed of “ magnificent distances.” 

It is not only to the missionary zeal of the Right Rev. Ed- 
ward D. Fenwick, the first Bishop of Cincinnati, but to that 
ardent patriotism which is ever the handmaid of Faith that we 
owe the foundation of the Dominican Order in this country, and 
the establishment of the church west of the Ohio, since what mis- 
sionary work had been undertaken previous to the arrival of 
the Dominicans was directed rather to the Indian tribes than 
to the white settlers. Practically exiled from his native State, 
Maryland, by her educational laws, Edward Fenwick sought in 
a Belgian college established by English Dominicans the train- 
ing under Catholic auspices denied him at home. On complet- 
ing his studies he entered the novitiate, was in due time raised 
to holy orders, and taught as a professor in the college until 
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the invasion of Belgium by the French army, and the conse- 
quent destruction of the religious houses involved the Domini- 
cans in the general ruin. However, neither time, distance, nor 
the tie of his religious vows had estranged his heart from his 
native land. It had long been his most earnest desire to carry 
the apostolate of St. Dominic to the New World, and when the 
dissolution of the community furnished an unlooked-for oppor- 
tunity he was not slow to petition the general-of his order for 
permission to undertake the difficult task. His request was 
granted, and in 1805, after an absence of twenty-one years, 
Father Fenwick with three companions, Fathers Wilson, Tuite, 
and Anger, sailed for America. Presenting themselves to Bishop 
Carroll, they were assigned the great West as a field of labor, 
and Father Fenwick as superior of the new community imme- 
diately visited Kentucky, applying his personal estate to found 
ing the mission by the purchase of property in Washington 
County. So impatient was the zeal of the fathers and so ear- 
nestly were their preparations forwarded, that the spring of 
1806 found them installed in their new home under the patron- 
age of St. Rose, their long, toilsome but fruitful apostolate be- 
gun, and the star of St. Dominic risen for the Western World. 


II. 


A growing appreciation of the divine use of the ministry of 
natural causes is one of the happiest phases of modern thought, 
and the circumstances attending the establishment of a Domini- 
can sisterhood sixteen years after the fathers had taken posses- 
sion of St. Rose’s affords a cogent illustration of the accom- 
plishment of a great work by the leading of God’s providence 
along the simple, natural ways of life. 

It was necessary for the perpetuation of the work begun in 
the missions that a teaching order adapted to the times and the 
people should follow the missionaries; and no higher tribute 
could be paid to the labors of the Dominican fathers than a 
recognition of the fact that they had so moulded and formed a 
generation which had passed from childhood to youth under 
their care, as to be able to find in its numbers subjects worthy 
to be entrusted with so heavy a responsibility without turning 
to the founts of religious life in the Old World, thus engrafting 
a strong and vigorous shoot on the ancient stock of St. Domi- 
nic, that while drawing its sustenance and being from the rules. 
of the parent order is also animated by the energetic growth. 
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of a new country, distinctively a product of American life, and 
as closely attuned to American institutions as were the barefoot 
friars to the Italy of the fourteenth century. 

The first community was established in 1822, and a perfume 


of piety and sim- 
plicity still lingers 
about the scanty 
traditions of this 
early foundation. 
Father Thomas 
Wilson, then pro- 
vincial of the Do- 
minican Order in 
the United States, 
visited the differ- 
ent congregations 
of the scattered 
flock in Ohio and 
Kentucky, announc- 
ing that candidates 
would be received, 
and the call was 
answered prompt- 
ly and generously. 





BISHOP ROSECRANS. 

Miss Mary Sans- ‘For ten years St. Mary’s enjoyed his protection.” 
bury and Miss 

Mary Carrico were the first novices. Miss Sansbury, afterward 
the saintly Mother Angela and first superior of the order, 
was joined later by her sister, and their joint patrimony being 
devoted to the purchase of a home for the community, they are 
regarded as the foundresses of the sisterhood in this country. 
The new convent was situated about a mile from St. Rose’s, 
and was first called St. Magdalen’s, the name being atterward 
changed to St. Catherine of Siena. Both a day-school and 
academy were opened immediately, and for seventy-one years 
the work has been carried on uninterruptedly. 

In 1830 the young community had gained sufficient strength 
to send out a branch, and Father Fenwick, having been made 
first Bishop of Cincinnati, obtained four sisters, Mother Emily 
Elder and Sisters Benven Sansbury, Agnes Harbin, and Cather- 
ine McCormick, for his diocese, and a second foundation, St. 
Mary’s, was made at Somerset, O., where the Dominican fathers 
had already been established for twelve years. Here a novitiate 
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was at once opened, and the venerable Mother Rose Lynch, now 
member of a community in Galveston, Texas, was the first novice 
received in Ohio. In 1833 Mother Angela Sansbury arrived at 
St. Mary’s and remained there until her death in 1839. Much 
could be written of the trials and hardships endured by the sis- 
ters in their struggle to secure a permanent foothold for Catho- 
lic education in the State. Often they suffered for the necessa- 
ries of life, more than once the last morsel of food in the house 
was given to the poor who applied for aid, in the confidence that 
“God would send more in time”; and the pious trust was never 
disappointed. But it is from such beginnings that successful 
communities are founded, and St. Mary’s waxed in numbers and 
popularity as time passed. In 1850 we find this Ohio novitiate 
sending out subjects for new -foundations, a work that has pro- 
gressed steadily to the present time. The Dominican convents 
in Memphis, Tenn., Monterey, Cal., Sinsinawa Mound, Wis., 
Nashville, Tenn., and Galves- 
ton, Texas, now distinct com- 
munities having their own 
novitiates, were established, 
either wholly or in part, by 
sisters from St. Mary’s. In 
1866 the entire buildings of 
the convent and academy at 
Somerset were destroyed by 
fire and the sisters left home- 
less. Temporary provision was 
made for them by the kindness 
of the Dominican fathers, but 
in 1868 an offer of land and 
assistance in building made 
by the late Theodore Leonard, 
of Columbus, O., induced them 
to remove to that city, and 
the mother-house is now estab- 
lished there under the title of 
eal St. Mary’s of the Springs, 
SISTER BENVEN SANSBURY, OF THE FIRST sending out numerous mis- 
OHIO FOUNDATION. : . 

sions to different parts of 

Ohio, and maintaining a prosperous school in New York City. 
The removal of the mother-house to Columbus was made in 
the beginning of the Right Rev. Bishop Rosecrans’s administra- 
tion of the affairs of the diocese, and for ten years it enjoyed 
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his protection. It now has the advantage of being under the 
fostering care of the Right Rev. Bishop Watterson, who guards 
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‘*It presents in miniature all the loveliest traits of the Scioto Valley scenery.” 


the interests of this nursery of higher Catholic education with 
paternal solicitude. 
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ITT. 


The situation chosen for the new St. Mary’s, about three 
miles from Columbus, O., and its immediate surroundings are, to 
a certain extent, characteristic of the school. Far enough re- 
moved from the city to maintain all the quiet and freedom from 

distracting influences 
necessary to an educa- 
tional institution, yet 
sufficiently near to se- 
cure all its advantages, 
the group of red brick 
buildings crowns a gen- 
tle slope of lawn and 
shrubbery within an en- 
closure that presents in 
miniature all the love- 
liest traits of the Scioto 
Valley scenery. The 
visitor, if he chance to 
come on a holiday or at 
the recreation hours, 
catches a glimpse of the 
homelike atmosphere 
IT NOW IS UNDER THE FOSTERING CARE OF of the school in a 
BisHoP WATTERSON OF COLUMBUS. mere drive through the 
grounds. Charming 
groups of the pupils are scattered on every side: on the rustic 
bridges that cross a little brook in its meandering passage through 
the convent property; beneath the great, branching elms, rem- 
nants of the original forest growth, or gathering the wild flowers 
that abound in shy nooks where nature has been left unmolested. 
So peaceful are the surroundings of the place that the wild birds 
take refuge here ; the oriole builds his hanging nest; the red birds 
flash in vivid scarlet through the green shrubbery, alarmed by the 
ring of girlish voices, and the soft, mournful note of the wood- 
dove is heard from the trees shading the little cemetery where the 
remains of the pious foundress, Mother Angela Sansbury, lie 
under the ivy-mantled cross. 

On entering the academy it is easy to appreciate the enco- 
mium pronounced on St. Mary’s by a Jesuit father: “When 
you visit the Dominicans you will understand why hospitality is 
reckoned among the virtues.” Gracious and charming under all 
circumstances, the hospitality of a religious community, where 
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courtesy is inspired by charity, is always attractive, and with 
consummate tact and wisdom the sisters have extended this in- 


ee ee ee. Ree 
A Group OF PUPILS IN A MARTHA WASHINGTON RECEPTION OF LAST FEBRUARY. 


fluence to the young ladies under their charge, making the social 
life of the school a matter of careful training. The admirable re- 
sults of giving prominence to this feature are shown not only in the 
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natural, unaffected manners of the pupils and by the ease with 
which they afterward assume the duties of their station in the 
world, but by its direct influence on the discipline of the school. 
The system that aims at producing in a large academy the atmos- 
phere of a refined and profoundly Christian home entails infinite- 
ly more labor and difficulty on those who have undertaken such 
a task than the administration of an institution governed by a 
hard-and-fast set of rules, but the additional effort is amply re- 
paid. Our strong, pure-minded, self-respecting American gi-ls re- 
spond quickly to treatment that appeals to their sense of honor, 
and the advantage of allowing the fullest development of indi- 
viduality compatible with good government is simply inestimable, 
since it gives the sisters the opportunity of studying the characters 
of their pupils and moulding and forming as may be necessary. 

The course of study is planned on essentially modern lines, 
including the scientific and literary work now an indispensable 
part of athorough education; but while keeping in the foremost 
rank of progress, the instructors at St. Mary’s have steadily held 
in view the true purpose of education—the training and devel- 
opment of the mind and the regulation of the heart—avoiding 
the pitfalls of recent pedagogic theories which provide merely 
for storing the unformed mind of the child with a mass of hete- 
rogeneous matter, leaving the process of assimilation to the 
slow and doubtful operations of time and memory. 

The outline of study proposed for the last years of the course 
embodies all that is needful for the training of a highly cultured 
woman, and so thoroughly has the student been grounded and 
prepared in the lower classes that she reaches her senior and 
graduating years with a full realization of her privileges and a 
determination not to lose one golden drop of the cup of know- 
ledge placed before her. True to the belief that a girl's highest 
educational endowment is the establishment of right principles 
and the development of her intellect and reasoning powers, the 
course of mental philosophy is given especial weight and value with 
the happiest results, experience showing that the immediate gain 
from this study is perhaps greater than from any other of the 
curriculum. Debates on current topics have also been made an 
interesting and useful feature of the school-work, and in har- 
mony with the whole training tend to fit the student for sus- 
taining an active part in life. 

Nowhere do the modern methods adopted find fuller expres- 
sion than in the studio. Art criticism and the study of art his- 
tory are recognized as most important factors in the task of 
culture, and every means is employed to form a pure and in- 
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telligent taste, while in the practical work of the studio the 
highest standard is required. It is rare to find so complete a 
system outside of a regularly organized art-school, and rarer still 















‘“THE INSTRUCTORS HAVE STEADILY HELD IN VIEW THE TRUE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION.” 


to find teachers capable of creating a genuine enthusiasm for 
the higher principles of art, and of forming a class of faithful 
workers on plans modelled after the best French theories, in 
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which thorough draftsmanship is the first requisite. The free- 
hand work in charcoal from cast and nature, the oil and water- 
color studies, the formation of a sketch-class, for which the 
beautiful country surrounding St. Mary’s affords abundant 
facility, are all eloquent of the advanced methods used, and a 
steadily increasing number of special students come to share the 
advantages of this instruction. The china-work is also of the 
highest grade, though properly considered an auxiliary to the 
regular art course. 

The importance of maintaining a high standard in the music 
department has not been overlooked, as a glance at the com- 
mencement programmes with their list of classical numbers 
proves. The methods of the Stuttgart Conservatory are fol- 
lowed, and every effort is made to secure superior advantages 
for the music students and cultivate a refined and discriminat- 
ing judgment in musical matters; study of the literature of mu- 
sic, the lives of the great composers, and the history of great 
works being encouraged and amply provided for in the library. 

Some of the graces peculiar to the fathers of their order 
seem to have been reflected to the sisters of St. Dominic, that 
of teaching the Word in particular. The religious instruction 
at St. Mary’s is unsurpassed. The pupils are not only grounded 
in a solid and fervent piety that will bear fruit during a life- 
time, but they are led to an intelligent appreciation of the 
grandeur and the beauties of the church and rendered capable 
of “giving a reason for the faith that is in them,” a most im- 
portant consideration for the American Catholic of to-day. 
Above all, they imbibe, almost unconsciously, that tender devo- 
tion to the Blessed Mother of God which is the distinguishing 
trait of the Dominican order. 

This year, the twenty-fifth anniversary of St. Mary’s estab- 
lishment at Columbus, will see the original capacity of the school 
more than doubled. In addition to the extensive improvements 
made in former years, a magnificent five-story building of brown- 
stone and pressed brick is in process of erection, containing a 
fine auditorium, additional music-rooms, class-rooms, and dormi- 
tories. When this work is completed St. Mary’s will have at 
command every facility for developing the future of a school 
whose methods, by sheer force of superior excellence, appeal to 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic parents throughout the country. 

The portrait group, in Revolutionary costume as presented, is 
composed of a number of St. Mary's young ladies who assumed 
the chief characters in a Martha Washington reception and tea, 
given for the pupils in last February. 
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IV. 


To sum up the educational work of St. Mary’s briefly, it 
combines all that is most praiseworthy in women's colleges, 
breadth of training and free development of individuality, with 
the higher requirements of the convent school in its comprehen- 
sion of the direction needful to prepare the young girl for the 
duties of the perfect Christian woman. The work is nobly con- 
ceived and nobly carried out. The graduate who leaves St. 
Mary’s sheltering walls is prepared, so far as training can pre- 
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‘* Two of the white-veiled Novices move down the Choir bearing lights.” 


pare her, for the highest responsibilities of life; she is fortified 
with the knowledge of the powers of her own nature, her ideals 
are lofty, and she is trebly armed with the faith that is at once 
her shield and her support. Surely, if from the splendid mate- 
rial provided in our American girls there is to spring forth a 
race of women strong with the strength of purity and sim- 
plicity, wise as befits the mothers of a mighty nation, grand 
souls that will “hold the white lamp of their womanhood, 
unshaken and unsullied, above the crowd that fawns, flatters, 
and soils,” they must come as the result of the enlightened, or 
rather the inspired, training of the schools conducted by our re- 
ligious orders. 
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V. 


It is scarcely within the scope of this article to speak of the 
community life of the Sisters of St. Dominic, yet it is to this 
well-spring that we must turn for the secret of their success in 
founding such an institution as St. Mary’s of the Springs. It 
may be truthfully said that it is to no one foundress of bril- 
liant parts, to no overshadowing and fostering in the shape of 
fixed plans proposed for their guidance, that the sisters owe 
their system of education. It is the natural and spontaneous 
outgrowth of the spirit of their order applied to the peculiar 
needs of youth, and pre-eminently fitted to influence American 
youth. It would be strange indeed if a band of noble Ameri- 
can women, consecrated to the service of God and the teaching 
of his truth, true religious to the heart's core, religious of the 
ages of faith in their fidelity to their holy rules, yet happily 
freed by the circumstances of their foundation from any of the 
difficulties of mannerism that sometimes beset communities com- 
posed of foreign nuns, and to some extent obscure in the eyes 
of the world the Catholic spirit that animates all orders of the 
church, should not be able to command a boundless power for 
blessing. 

Recalling that the especial zeal of their order is for divine 
truth and their especial mission to render it attractive to souls, 
the exquisite beauty of their choir ceremonies has particular 
meaning and weight, and the possibility of daily witnessing 
these sacred pomps of the church is one of the many gracious 
influences of the academy. The silver sound of a small bell 
rung before the Sa/ve procession at twilight is a signal that 
summons many loving young hearts to assist at that portion of 
the office, and when, immediately following the singing of the 
Salve, the beautiful chant of an invocation to St. Dominic, O 
Lumen ecclesia, is intoned, and two of the white-veiled novices, 
angelic in purity and innocence, move down the choir bearing 
the symbolical lights and followed by the long line of professed 
nuns, more than one grateful heart among those who kneel to 
witness the touchingly beautiful ceremony joins in thanksgiving 
for the graces bestowed on the great founder of the Domini- 
cans and the good deeds into which they have blossomed. 


INEZ OKEY. 
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ST was all long, long ago,'before even the corner- 
ts stone of the “ Mother of Churches,” as the now 
venerable Cathedral of Baltimore is called, was 
laid; when even’the idea of building a cathedral 
* at all was talked of only by the most ambitious 
spirits of the small Catholic community. 

Old St. Peter’s, the historic church known only to posterity 
by hearsay, save for the one rude painting extant which shows 
us its humble proportions, then more than accommodated the 
number of the faithful. Within its walls were gathered our an- 
cestors, those staunch men and women who preserved the faith 
for us in all its beauty; and when the evening of life was spent 
their sacred remains were laid to rest in the adjoining church- 
yard. 

St. Peter’s was a low, shabby brick structure surrounded by 
its “home of the quiet dead,” but in reality it was the first 
cathedral in the United States. 

Can we not picture the sacred place to which in loving pil- 
grimage all American hearts would travel as the home of the 
first episcopacy, the spot hallowed by the footsteps of our first 
archbishop, the place dear to all? Naturally we might imagine 
that even in this new country of ours there might be one shrine 
to which in these days of hurry we could all turn for quiet and 
rest, and before the ancient altar dream of the olden time when 
our American Church was in its infancy. 

In any land but ours this cradle of Catholicity would have 
been treasured lovingly, its steps worn by the feet of pilgrims, 
and travellers from afar would have visited the holy spot with 
reverence. As a nation we have preserved the relics of our 
greatest men; as Catholics, why could we not have treasured 
our first cathedral and the home of our first archbishop ? 

But alas! the ebb and flow of the never-resting tide of im- 
provement swept away the old House of God. Streets, ware- 
houses, colleges, and hotels cover the once consecrated spot, 
and all that is left of old St. Peter’s are a few legends stored 
up in the hearts of the very old, vain regrets for those who 
think at all, and the painting, not a work of art, done on rough 
wood in the year 1801 by one Thomas Ruckle. 
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My story goes back to the time when St. Peter’s was the 
only Catholic church in or near Baltimore. The narrow lanes 
and roads were not then handsome streets laid out by brains 
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and hands, but paths hardened 
by the feet of men, and when 
the only light at night was 
from the lantern carried by 
the wayfarer or his attendant. 
Mankind was not then reaping 
the benefit of Franklin's kite- 
flying asin our days of bright 
streets, rapid transit, and heat- 
less cooking. 

Early in the morning of 
one bitter winter’s day, when 
the heavens were still aglow 
with the steady-shining stars, 
and when there was not even 
the faintest glimmer of ap- 
proaching day in the eastern 
sky, a couple could have been 
seen wending their way to- 
wards old St. Peter’s. They 
were a young couple, in the 
full flush of health and spirits, 
on their way to the first Mass. 
The fur pelisse and softly- 
quilted satin hood of the 
woman bespoke, to the eyes 
of the discerning, wealth and 
position, while the lantern car- 
ried by the man puzzled the 
same observer. The man was. 
equally well dressed as the 
woman, but who ever heard 
of a man of position, a gen- 
tleman, so far demeaning him- 
self as to be his own lantern- 
bearer? 

In those olden days the 


dictates of Dame Fashion were obeyed as punctiliously as now. 
Indeed, I think we of to-day are more independent and eager to 
throw off her yoke than were our forefathers. They had the 
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standard of position to raise and maintain; we sometimes re- 
joice at its overthrow. 

This man and wife were no worldly-minded couple, and rather 
than arouse a servant so early, the husband carried the lantern 
himself as they walked to Mass every morning under the quiet 
stars, she reciting the Rosary and he making the responses. 

About half way between their home and St. Peter’s stood 
the humble cottage of Timothy Dodd, a young ship-carpenter. 
Morning after morning, as he was about to start off to his day’s 
work in the distant ship-yards, he would see this perplexing 
couple pass his door, and his quick ear could catch the “Ave 
Maria, gratia plena,” of the lady’s soft voice, or words in the 
same strange tongue, answered by the gentleman. 

“Indeed, Betsey, I have a mind to follow this couple,” said 
Timothy to his wife this particular morning. 

“Yes, and be late for your work and lose your job for 
your pains,’ answered Betsey testily. 

The wives of poor men are not always to blame for giving 
sharp answers. Theirs are lives of never-ending toil and anxie- 
ty, and anything that flavors of loss of work, or gives suspicion 
of hardships to come, strikes terror to their hearts. 

“You'd better mind your own business and go to your 
work,” she added. 

Betsey’s words awoke the dormant spirit of opposition in 
Timothy’s usually docile soul, and he followed briskly after the 
couple, surmising as he went as to who and what they were. 

“They are not working-people,” he argued to himself, “for 
no poor man’s wife ever wore such a fur pelisse. But they can’t 
be gentle-folks either, for no gentleman would carry his own lan- 
tern”; and he gave his own a swing as if to accentuate his right 
to bear an insignia of office. 

By the time our couple, or rather trio, had reached St. Peter’s, 
Timothy had forgotten all about his wife’s admonition. His curi- 
osity was fully aroused. His one thought was to solve the rid- 
dle of this queer couple. 

Following them into the dimly-lighted church, he beheld per- 
haps a score or more of worshippers grouped around the altar, 
and going through some strange rite was a venerable old man 
clothed, Timothy thought, in the finest and most gorgeous of 
costumes. 

One Mass succeeded the first, and still Timothy stood dazed, 
rooted to the spot, transfixed by the gentle workings of the 
grace of God. Forgetful of the couple whom he had resolved 

VOL, LVII.—43 
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to watch, dead to all sense of the flight of time, his wife's warn- 
ing was unheeded, till finally he seized his lantern and rushed 
out-of-doors to find the stars gone and the pink sky-light of a 
winter’s morning flooding the heavens. 

No time was lost in reaching the ship-yards, but his fellow- 
workmen were already at their posts, and Timothy had to en- 
dure a sharp reproof from his employer, and also the gibes and 
taunts of his companions. But he was inwardly upheld by the 
remembrance of the strange scene of the morning, and a long- 
ing to know more of the beautiful, mysterious religion filled his 
heart. 

He and Betsey were English emigrants but a few years in 
America, and though Timothy was a good ship-builder and Bet- 
sey a thrifty house-wife, both were deplorably ignorant in mat- 
ters of religion. 

Saying nothing to his wife for fear of her opposition, Timo- 
thy, morning after morning, followed the young couple, nor were 
they aware of their humble guard of honor. For months this 
daily attendance at the first Mass went on, Timothy waiting al- 
ways for the lady and gentleman, and following in their steps. 
He seemed to think he could only enter in their train; and who 
can say that they’ were not the good angels sent to be the visi- 
ble means of drawing Timothy to God? 

There is a funny circumstance in connection with Timothy’s 
curiosity which only came to light after he had reaped its bene- 
fit and resolved to enter the church. Betsey’s curiosity was 
aroused too, and seeing her husband so persistent in following 
the lady and gentleman, what does she do but follow Timothy, 
contriving always to keep unseen! So morning after morning 
this strange procession wended its way down the quiet lanes to 
old St. Peter’s. 

All through the long winter months, besides the spiritual 
good which was being wrought in these two humble souls by 
the force of good example, another work, colossal for those 
days, was nearing: completion in the ship-yards of Baltimore. 

The first of May saw a ship—clumsy it would be to our eyes, 
but trim and neat to its builders—on the ways awaiting the 
hour of launching. Timothy had learned to love the vessel. 
He knew every pin and screw, every bolt and plank which 
formed its whole, and from his being such an efficient workman 
to him had been accorded the position of honor. He was to 
stand in the bow of the ship, he was to give the command for 
the casting away of the blocks. On his word would depend 
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the uniform action of workmen and sponsor, and consequently 
in a measure either the safe launching of the ship or harm to 
all on board. 

He stood at his post feverishly anxious, so intent on the de- 
tails of his work that he scarcely noticed the distinguished 
guests arriving on deck, or the sponsor standing at his side. The 
moment appointed for the launch was fast approaching. Timo- 
thy with eyes fastened on the master-builder, whose signal he 
was to obey, was on the eve of giving the word of command, 
when a soft white hand was laid on his arm. 

“IT pray thee, good man, wait but a moment till I beg the 
blessing of the Mother of God.” 

Timothy started. There stood “his couple.” In the splen- 
dor of dress it was hard to recognize the devout man and 
woman he had watched in church. But her voice was the same, 
and the words “ Ave Maria, gratia plena,” fell on his ears like 
sweetest music. 

The prayer finished, she turned to him with a smile, and he 
giving the word of command, the ship slipped from the ways as 
the soft voice said: 

“T baptize thee ‘The Santa Maria.’ May God protect 
thee!” 

The cannon boomed, the drums beat, the crowd huzzaed, 
and Timothy Dodd was down on his knees weeping like a 
child. 

That night he and Betsey, between whom there had been a 
mutual confession of curiosity rewarded, went to the house of 
the fair sponsor of Zhe’ Santa Maria to tell their story and 
beg instruction, and before many months had elapsed in old St. 
Peter’s could have been seen a touching sight. 

Timothy and Betsey, with their two children, were baptized 
and confirmed by the venerable archbishop, and the lady in 
the fur pelisse and the gentleman carrying the lantern stood as 
sponsors. 

““Who were the couple?” you ask. 

Ah! that is not mine to say. Perhaps you can guess when 
I tell you that one of their daughters was one of the ladies 
who joined Mother Seton when she first established the Sis- 
ters of Charity in this country; and that among their de- 
scendants is one of the present archbishops of the United 
States. 

' KATHARINE JENKINS. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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MISSION LECTURES TO NON-CATHOLICS. 
alli ENTURIES ago a venerable old man declared, “ Old 


come new.” 

Could that wisest of the sages come forth from 
his long entombment, with far more truth might 
he now emphasize that assertion. Ours is indeed the era of revo- 
lutions, renovations, and restorations. Religion, science, and 
government each verify the fact. Man’s fertile brain and untir- 
ing energy bring us blessings manifold and enduring. 

The latest, and to us one of the most promising, of these new 
departures is the mission, or series of lectures, to be given by the 
well-known Paulist, Rev. Walter Elliott, whose record as a pro- 
found thinker, master of theology, and eloquent orator insure 
for him and his work a wide and cordial welcome. 

We know nothing definite of his plans and methods in these 
lectures beyond a brief newspaper clipping announcing the fact, 
sent by a Protestant friend and endorsed “Glad of it.” Hence 
in these comments we can only touch imperfectly upon what 
may be their drift, showing the spirit which will surely pervade 
the work. 

The stored-up riches of untrodden fields bring in hundred 
fold returns. Thus must it be with this fervent son of St. Paul 
while opening these new paths and scattering therein the divine 
seed, giving promise of an abundant harvest. Carpers may scoff 
and critics have their say, as no doubt they will, but all the 
better for this blessed work. What they intend as stumbling- 
blocks will prove the best of stepping-stones. 

Man is a creature of many and varied moods. The needs of 
his soul, immortal in its nature, eternal in its destiny, can never 
be satisfied with chaff and husks. How clearly do we see this, 
as preachers of every color, shade, and hue work their will up- 
on the people clamoring for more, more; followed by others, still 
crying out for something better than has yet been given to fill 
the void. 

No prophetic vision is required to see that in this venture of 
Father Elliott’s the needs of a larger class than ever before will 
now be met. 

Throwing stones behind the fence at one another, then 









things have passed away; behold all things are be- 
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dodging for fear of being hit, benefits neither party; not one 
solid ounce of good was ever thereby accomplished; nay, it 
rather engendered bitter feeling, leaving each one more sure that 
he was in the right, and his neighbor over the fence entirely 
wrong. How much better for both parties to come out on one 
common platform, then fight fairly and openly, not with sword 
and cannon, but with the conciliatory weapons of peace and 
good-will. 

Heretofore each exponent of his creed has hedged himself 
behind his own barrier, calling upon life’s wayfarers to come to 
this or that fold and “see how sweet the Lord is”; but the 
poor soul, bewildered by so many voices crying out from every 
direction, knew not which way to turn, and ended by obeying 
neither, branding the whole matter as a fraud and a delusion. 
Wonder would be if they thought otherwise. 


BEGIN AT THE ROOT OF THE EVIL. 


In dealing with problems affecting social and national life, 
our failure to right these many wrongs comes from a want of 
foreknowledge, a misapprehension of the merits and demerits of 
the case. ‘“ We take hold of the matter at the wrong end,” deal 
with effects rather than with causes. Like a father who punishes 
his son for stealing or for deceiving, without having at the very 
dawn of reason impressed upon his mind the sin involved in 
such acts. We stop too often at the shell instead of penetrating 
to the heart and soul of the matter in hand. It is too much 
surface work; too little delving and grubbing. No wonder so 
small the returns for the labor, brains, and capital invested in 
the cause of temperance, anti-poverty, labor-and-capital. Evils, 
sins, and crimes are, and will still be, committed. The sheriff, 
judge, and hangman settle the matter pro tem. by some real or 
fancied legal code; but again and again the same defiance of law 
and order, then another call for the state’s officials, with club, 
bayonet, and rope. Do you say that is their business? Most 
certainly, since it is the work mapped out for them; but remove 
the necessity for such employment, and the trouble ceases. 

Not at once, perhaps not altogether, can it be done, but 
much, very much may be accomplished towards this blessed re- 
sult by going to the fountain-head and purifying the first * little 
stream bubbling forth and trickling down the hill-side. Let us 
reform our laws, making them so effective that the same offence 
will not be committed the second time, except at the extreme 
peril of the offender. Tap the evil at its root, then a thorough re- 
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form will be the best voucher for the law’s integrity. A good phy- 
sician does not merely allay the fever burning out his patient’s 
life, but seeks the cause, and to that applies the remedy. 

Iceland, celebrating its thousandth year of peaceful inde- 
pendence, without police, jail, or prison, is a forcible comment 
upon our boasted progress and civilization. 

But what has all this to do with Father Elliott’s mission ? 
Much, very much, both directly and indirectly, since the formu- 
la for the one is equally applicable to the other, viz., Deal first 
and thoroughly with the cause, then the effect will take care of 
ttself. 

There must be radical defects in so-called religious matters 
that make strangers, and even foes, of those professing to wor- 
ship the same Divine Being, whose titles of Father, Brother, 
Prince of Peace, God of Charity, etc., should imply nothing but 
unity and mutual love. What, then, is this defect? In doc- 
trine? Possibly, since varying creeds, running into the hundreds, 
are based upon as many varying shades of opinion, and yet— 
“O Shylock! mark this well! ’’—all founded, so they tell us, up- 
on Truth, which, symbolizing the Deity, must be one and inva- 
riable, “knowing not the shadow of change.” Strange contra- 
diction, to be sure! 


DO NON-CATHOLICS REALLY KNOW THE CHURCH? 


Bringing all this nearer home, do the majority of those out- 
side the church really know what Catholics do or do not be- 
lieve? Verily, we doubt it. As a test, put in your mill, if you 
please, all the dogmas, superstitious practices, etc., credited to 
them; after a good grinding and thorough sifting, the chaff re- 
maining will furnish matter for many a day of astonishment. It 
may be safely asserted that this sifting, in one way or another, 
will be a marked feature of Father Elliott’s lectures—to sift out 
the unadulterated truth and brand it with a big T for all time. 
It is equally true that he will present nothing for the sanction 
of his hearers unchallenged. 

Disprove or accept. No other alternative remains. To this 
every fair-minded person will assent. ‘“ Mone others need 
apply.” 

The majority of those not of our faith regard superstition as 
the basis- of Catholicity. With such a foundation almost any- 
thing may be accepted as solid truth. No wonder that the ban 
of ignominy so long and heavily weighed upon Catholics. It is 
true, prejudice has in a measure yielded to better sense and judg- 
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ment, yet enough remains to give the good Paulist pointers for 
many a lecture. 

Ignorance, prejudice, and indifference are the three foes he 
will have to combat—foes mightier far than all others the world 
has ever encountered. To enlighten this ignorance, to remove 
this prejudice, and to awaken the dormant is his God-given 
work. But it will be done, for the Almighty never requires any- 
thing of his creatures without supplying the material and tools 
required. A well-furnished mind, keenness of logic, with mas- 
terly skill in its use, and magnetism of presence, crowned by the 
divine blessing, must and will prevail. That better, truer views 
may be accepted will be the only end and aim from first to 
last. 

So much of a man’s wrong-doing is at once referred to his re- 
ligion, if he has any; but remember, 7¢ zs always by those of an- 
other belief. The world stands aghast at the conflicts that from 
time to time have pitted man against his brother man, even 
“within the fold,” as the term goes, and at once attributes it to 
their religion, saying, “If that is to be the outcome I want none 
of it.” 

Primed with this idea, they use it to repel every advance, 
however friendly. Surely no conviction can come with such an 
obstacle. 

“Convince a man against his will, 
He’s of the same opinion still.” 


Force is a bad bait: few fish worth having were ever thus 
caught. 

“You judge the tree, not by the blighted and withered ap- 
ples, but by the healthy, full-grown ones; so the church is to 
be judged, not by its worst, but by its best members. We see 
but little perfect fruit, but the real nature of Christianity is re- 
vealed by the lives of believers that come nearest to the gospel 
ideal.” 

Nine-tenths, nay, ninety-nine-hundredths of all the world’s 
errors may be traced to ignorance or misunderstanding, and the 
longer they are allowed to run into intricate and tangled paths 
the more difficulty in tracing the error to its source. 

Like the tiny spring on the mountain-top, fed in its down- 
ward course by other streamlets, the waters broaden and deepen, 
becoming a mighty rushing torrent and bearing away all things 
in its course. 

If we too have become victims of error, most gladly will we 
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receive the light needed to dispel it. Each tenet that contains 
not an element of the truth we would grasp must be rejected ; 
that is our ultimatum, and let it also be the platform on which 
each soul shall stand that truly hungers for the bread of life. 

Coming to these lectures in this spirit of mutual good-will, 
ready to receive as well as to give of our substance, what re- 
sults may not be secured! Let the Catholic faith be fairly, clearly 
stated. If it tallies with truth, what more? If not, we would 
be the first to cry out, Let its errors be exposed and branded 
as they richly deserve. And just here is the gist of the whole 
matter, through which conviction must come, if it come at all. 
Call the creed a mere shell if you will, but does not the outer 
covering of the fruit indicate that which is within ? 

Do you seek for an apple within an egg-shell, or wheat in 
a husk of corn? Is the creed of the Catholic Church a mere 
formula, or the living, vivifying exponent of a legacy, divine, 
eternal, immutable—the dying testament of the Man-God? 

Look at it carefully, examine it closely in the lights and 
shadows falling thereon, in the sneers and anathemas hurled 
against it from every quarter of the globe and through all ages, 
in storms and tempests, through revolutions and heresies, in 
caves and dungeons, on the rack and at the stake; has it ever 
changed one iota of its declaration, from the first Credo to the 
final Amen ? Mere words could never have done all this. Such 
effects have been wrought only through the grand, magnificent 
truths of which our Creed is the symbol. Still more, the work 
accomplished by this faith of ages in behalf of humanity must 
be considered. Let all these “be weighed with the weights of 
the sanctuary,” then and then only be condemned or approved, 
made to stand or fall. For after all what better test of one’s 
faith than its power to be or to do what its theology promises? 


THE TIME IS VERY OPPORTUNE FOR THE WORK. 


Never has there been greater need than now of just such a 
venture as this of Father Elliott’s. Civilized Christianity seems 
poised as in a balance, “to sink or swim, live or die, survive or 
perish,” which a feather’s weight for the right or for the wrong 
may determine. It is a question of religion or no religion, God 
or no God; but remember, “ One with God is a majority.” 

It may be well to ponder seriously and incorporate into our 
very life these truths, that the religion of which we hear so 
much said and see so little practised, in its vital essence is less 
in the mere abstract knowledge than in the practical, sanctifying 
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effect of that knowledge; less in views and opinions than in right 
living ; less in the saying and preaching and more in the doing. 
We need not a greater quantity of religion, but a better quality. 
Not so much a grand store-house for our theology, as a good, 
active mill for grinding out that faith into works. It is the 
only God-given religion worth having. 

To grasp religion in its integrity, we must look at that cen- 
tral Figure underlying all creeds,.Jesus Christ, from whom ra- 
diate principles and doctrines unparalleled for wisdom, logic, and 
sanctity, all based upon the golden maxim, “ Love God and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Looking thus at religion we will under- 
stand our mutual relations with this Divine Master. The vital 
question will then be forced home to each one, What am I to 
Christ ? What is Christ to me? In what measure and to what 
extent does he overrule my life, moment by moment? Am I 
drawn or driven, sweetly led or forced, to my duties as a man 
and a Christian? Does my religion lead me to a higher stand- 
ard of life, a truer, broader view of my duty to God, to my 
neighbor, and to myself? In these questions we find the essen- 
tials of religion. 

Since Christ is the founder of Christianity, and of its se- 
quence Catholicity, the closer our contact with this Redeemer of 
our souls the better Christians shall we become. It is his spirit, 
his life of self-sacrifice that we must imbibe. 

The truest adoration is the most devoted labor. Present 
duty is the essence of right living, and the motor of the religion 
he offers. 

If Christianity is not acceptable, then give us something 
better; but whatever it may be, we must have as a central figure 
one who has voluntarily suffered, died, and rose again as the Re- 
deemer of mankind. Can rationalism, natural religion, scepticism, 
or agnosticism give us such a pivot upon which to hinge our faith? 
Weigh well the pros and cons of such a substitute for vital, 
practical Christianity, then what do you find? At the best su- 
perficial half-truths based upon prejudice and undigested state- 
ments. Remember, “it is the logic of facts that disproves all 
theories.” And just here a necessary comment. Doubtless 
Catholics, as well as non-Catholics, misjudge one another in re- 
ligious matters. Certain it is that many regard the term “lib- 
eral Catholic’ as a misnomer, since freedom of thought is de- 
nied a Romanist; they forget that by the very “liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free” we are delivered from all bond- 
age, even that of sin, if we so will. The church has been 
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branded as tyrannical, dogmatic, too conservative, and behind 
the times generally. There may have been some show of reason 
for this assertion at certain periods of history. But it may be 
well to keep severe judgment in abeyance, or modify it some- 
what. The greater the distance of an object, the less distinct 
its view. They look at the.@vents of Sixtus V. and his prede- 
cessors through a long vistaX? Each succeeding record of these 
events may and doubtless His been garbled or exaggerated ; be- 
sides, the condition of affairs, and the character of the people as 
well, may then have required positive methods and a more con- 
servative policy; yet even when these stringent measures some- 
what relaxed and more liberal views prevailed, still the church’s 
doctrines, then as now, lost nothing of their verity; that could 
never, never be since founded upon principles enduring and un- 
changeable as their divine Law-giver. 

The church is both conservative and liberal—elastic, if you 
will—the one never conflicting with the other; conservative in 
abating not one jot or tittle of her hoary creed; liberal in adapt- 
ing its policy to the needs of the times. The spirit of this nine- 
teenth century is conciliatory, tending to freedom of thought 
and earnest endeavors for the elevation of humanity. Such 
broad Catholicity may lead some to question its orthodoxy, and 
yet therein lies the strongest proof of its integrity. All this 
will Father Elliott clearly prove. 

THE ADVANTAGES.RESULTING ARE SELF-EVIDENT. 

The faith of many within the fold will be strengthened, who 
may have wavered before the sneers cast at their supposed bigotry 
and intolerance; while non-Catholics, held back by these very bug- 
bears, will readily yield to better reason when they see that many 
of these hindrances were mere figments of the brain, or caused by 
misunderstanding of the truth. There need be no fear that this 
conciliation will cause dismemberment of the church, or its sub- 
merging beneath the waves of any ism of the day. In her very 
elasticity, if you choose to so call it, lies her safety and that of 
thousands within and without the fold, as already hinted. 

This is the Christianity that Father Elliott will earnestly ad- 
vocate. 

In the multitudes crowding the halls of our large cities to 
hear this fervent son of St. Paul will be found those of all 
creeds and of no creeds, each with a doubt to be cleared, pre- 
judices to be removed, conflicting views to be reconciled, bur- 
dens of the soul to be lifted—in short, a religion to be given 
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that shall be beyond and above cavil or criticism. Some will 
be led by idle curiosity like the Athenians of old, “always 
eager to see and hear some new thing”; others, perchance, to 
ridicule and defy the man of God in his stronghold. The poor 
and wretched, too, will be there, the desolate wayfarer on life’s 
highway seeking relief for mind and heart. Such has ever been, 
and still will be, the cry of suffering humanity through ages 
past and in ages yet to be. Such a draft can only be met by 
one equipped at every point and ready for all demands. 

There is no fear that the good father will be found want- 
ing. He goes forth as the apostle of his divine Master, and in 
his name alone. Certainly he is no revolutionist, no reformer, 
as the term goes. He does not aim to give a new religion, or 
even a new doctrine; nor will he repatch the old. No, no; he 
will impart to those not of our faith views and lights regard- 
ing Christianity as given two thousand years ago by its divine 
Founder, proving that there is nothing coercive about it, no fet- 
tering of the best and highest thought of which we are capable, 
no overriding of our common sense or manly freedom of thought 
and utterance. It chains us not by force but by attractiveness, 
it subdues us because we yearn to be subdued by its power. 
The divine in us reaches upward, and the divine above reaches 
downward, and the two mingle, and that is a living faith in a 
living Christ. What more can be asked? what more could be 
given? 

It will be the duty of the lecturer to show the religion of 
Christ in its fulness and beauty, and let the benign influence 
of that religion work its own way with men of good will. 

It is thus that feeble, helpless man becomes the instrument 
and channel of Divinity itself. What sublimity and grandeur 
in such a vocation! Having such a prestige, there need be no 
fear as to the success of this new venture. Heaven will bless 
what Heaven inaugurates. 

F. M. EDSELAS. 
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“AS UNTO THE BOW THE CORD IS—” 


LETTER FROM MISS MARGARET MORLEY 70 MISS CHAR- 
LOTTE KING. 
DEAR CHARLOTTE: 


If my errors had been as vivid as scarlet, I could accept in 
the spirit of penance the heavy punishment that has been thrust 
upon me; but that insignificant peccadilloes, innocent little 
blunders mostly (you need not smile derisively), should have 
merited this durance vile, is Justice not only unrelieved by the 
presence of Mercy but a sorry goddess with scales awry. 

From the beginning I protested against uncle’s trip to this 
forsaken town, but old Mr. Soren at the bank said he had been 
entirely cured by the mineral baths, so of course my gentle 
guardian must go and do likewise, though as free from rheuma- 
tism as I. And to add to misfortune, he has become acquainted 
with three congenial cronies who play whist from four in the 
afternoon till twelve at night, with barely an intermission for 
tea, so that his past longing for the Springs has developed into 
present infatuation, and he listens neither to pitiful entreaties 
nor desperate hints that the sea-air would banish King Ache 
for ever. 

I must give you an outline of the exciting daily routine. 
We rise at eight and breakfast at nine. At ten the whole inva- 
lid population, consisting of innumerable children, five or six 
flashily-attired maidens whose friendly overtures I have not en- 
couraged, several undesirable males, some decrepit men and 
women old enough to excite the suspicion that the mineral 
water is from the long-lost fountain of youth, adjourns to the 
baths. After one trial of that dreadful sulphur I refused to 
venture again, so spend the three hours before dinner in writing 
letters on the broad veranda, or playing to an imaginary audi- 
ence in the breezy hotel parlor. At one the watery throng re- 
turns with appetite intensified by the conflict with Neptune, 
and after a hasty scramble “into different clothing it waits in 
the halls impatient for the first sound of the gong. Our dinner- 
guests are a heterogeneous medley of the whist enthusiasts, 
two of the motley-arrayed damsels, an infirm old lady with 
the brightest grandson of twelve, whe is my one and only 
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cavalier, uncle, and your unfortunate correspondent. The 
genial Autocrat would speedily resign his honorable position at 
the breakfast-table were he forced to listen to our intellectual 
conversation. The health of all, or rather the z/-hea/th of all, 
is the one absorbing topic. How each one did ot sleep, whether 
he felt better or worse (to my disordered brain it seems invaria- 
bly worse), what novel symptom has appeared during the night, 
etc., etc., ad infinitum. I find that not only the sins, but the 
aches and pains, of the fathers are visited on their children, 
for at dessert, the maladies of the diners having hitherto been 
aired so much more than sufficiently that the mind wearily para- 
phrases Lamb’s statement into “if talking were curing what 
constitutions these mortals would enjoy,” we have served as 
piquant sauce to ice-cream and fruit the pathological history of 
former grandsires. You remember I always envied Clara Matz 
her lovely pale beauty, but since my arrival at the Springs have 
blessed my rude health and glowing complexion every minute 
of the day, though I did hear Mrs. Grant, Freddie’s grandmother, 
tell uncle she did not think it could be a healthy color. But 
enough of these invalidisms. From dinner till bed-time one 
sleeps, walks, sews, and reads, chiefly the latter occupation. I 
am positively ashamed of the quantity of light literature con- 
sumed in these few days; but what can one do when uncle is 
at whist, acquaintance is limited from choice, and the one 
young gentleman you are sure would prove entertaining, and 
whose conception of you coincides, knows no one to introduce 
him ? 

As usual, I have reserved the most interesting news for the last 
item in my epistolary category, fearing that you would dis- 
cover the sun still shining even behind the dense pillar of cloud. 
enveloping me, and knowing the slightest glamour of romance 
would rob my tale of woe, for you, of all its piteousness. Yes, 
there is really a man—and, Charlotte, such a presentable man— 
tall and dark, with curly hair and small moustache, and fine 
brown eyes which are most expressive. I caught them sparkling 
with fun the other morning when Mrs. Hogers, a regular 
martinet of decidedly uncertain summers, informed the piazza 
on which the boarders all were congregated, “She never, never 
could think of marrying again. Poor, dear Mr. Hogers was 
such an exemplary man, it would be a/most impossible to re- 
place him.’’ And, Charlotte, he has such a stylish appearance, 
wears the finest of white flannels with becoming scarlet ties. I 
rather fancy him somewhat of a dude, though it is an immense 
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relief to find one immaculate man among this crowd of don’t- 
careables. 

But to tell you of my first glimpse—for I have basely kept 
secret a funny incident that occurred the very day of our arri- 
val. The train was overdue a half-hour, so when uncle and I 
stepped on the platform the hotel ’bus had departed and there 
was but one carriage at the station, a most dilapidated affair, a 
remnant of Revolutionary grandeur. Into it we piled, uncle so 
encased in shawls that an onlooker would have thought it bleak 
November instead of balmy June. Just as the driver “clucked” 
to his bony nags, that like Don Quixote’s fairy steed were all 
blemishes, no limbs, a deep, masculine voice behind us called 
out: “Hold on a moment, driver.” It had a pleasant, musical 
ring that was most likable, and I waited eagerly for its owner 
to appear. All I could tell at first sight was that he seemed 
tall and commanding, and was attired in a pretty suit of gray. 
He stepped in, almost stumbling over uncle’s feet, which were 
stretched out in the absurdest way. He had to sit opposite me, 
there being no room for him with uncle’s bundles, and I assure 
you he improved his opportunity by staring me out of counte- 
nance. I hear you remark that he must have been challenged, 
but really, Charlotte, I only stole a peep now and then, for 
after his apology to uncle I was filled with an intense desire 
to laugh. It was a case of “he began to courtesy and I began 
to grin,” for the corners of my mouth would twitch spite of 
sternest efforts to subdue the unruliness. I was grateful to 
the obliging sprite who prompted me to don my largest hat, 
for the brim concealed my eyes at least. Imagine my sensa- 
tions, as Evelina says, during that drive of ten minutes! Not 
one word disturbed the silence, the mummy at my side not 
daring to uncover his mouth, and only the noisy clattering of 
the chaise, that I am convinced will soon mysteriously dissolve 
like the historic famous conveyance, prevented my laughter from 
audibly disgracing me. Once I caught a glimmer of fun in the 
eye of my picturesque vs-d-vis (he has two optics, of course, but 
the singular noun suits more appropriately this thrilling recital), 
but I quickly fastened mine on my gloves, praying softly for 
deliverance. When we joggled up to the hotel door he waited 
until uncle and I alighted, then jumped quickly out and crossed 
the veranda. 

Since that memorable ride together I meet him continually, 
and rejoice to see him as solitary and alone as your servant, in 
spite of the battery of smiles and glances levelled at him from 
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the gaudy Amazonian regiment. His name is John Hartley Came- 
ron; quite distinguished, is it not? I~may as well confess at 
once, as I am sure your suspicions are aroused, that I found 
his appellation in a consultation with the register; but do not 
feel guilty, as I am positive he resorted to the very same means 
to discover mine, for I saw him in the office poring over the 
book, and he asked Freddie this morning if Miss Morley and 
he did not have jolly times together? Freddie said to me: “I 
told him, Miss Morley, you bet we had!” (My champion is a 
typical young American in his use of the vernacular.) “I told 
him you was most as good as a boy, as you could run and 
jump, and wasn’t afraid of spoiling your dress; and I said, Miss 
Morley, how we raced down-hill that day” (I really did, Char- 
lotte; but do not be horrified, as it was bath-hour and no one 
saw Jill “tumbling after” but a couple of dignified hens, who 
did not appear to be scandalized), “and I said you almost beat 
me.” In my anxiety to hear the unknown’s reply I did not 
contradict the raconteur, though really victorious. ‘ What did 
Mr. Cameron say about our run, dear?” I quietly asked, appar- 
ently interested solely in my little companion. “ He said some- 
thing about Atalanta. I remember the last word because Uncle 
Jim has a yacht named Atalanta. But why did Mr. Cameron 
talk about a yacht, Miss Morley?” Hear my diplomatic reply, 
worthy of Machiavelli if he was as astute as they painted him! 
“Why, dearie, I suppose he was thinking what fun it would be 
to have a sail; but did he ask you anything else, Freddie?” 
“T don’t think so,” thoughtfully. “Oh, yes!” brightening; “I 
asked him if you weren’t pretty, because you know you are, 
Miss Morley, and he said ‘That doesn’t express it, my boy; 
you're a very fortunate youth, Frederick’; and then he wanted 
to know if I'd go riding this afternoon, and I said ‘You bet!’ 
and I like him most as well as you, Miss Morley.” Our profit- 
able conversation ended thusly, and my cavalier and his hand- 
some guardian are now enjoying themselves in the latter’s 
pretty cart. 

You remember, in One Summer, Gem brings Leigh and Mr. 
Ogden together? Well, I have a presentiment that Freddie will 
lead us to acquaintance. Of course Miss Howard’s characters 
had had a disastrous first encounter, while nothing as romantic 
as a wounded hero and incensed heroine will mark our com- 
monplace introduction. Do not let your imagination fy at once, 
to the rhythm of the bridal chorus, into a land of silk and tulle 
and fragrant orange-blossoms. The Oxe Summer dénouement is 
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‘far from my thoughts, having no wish to injure with my pretty 
umbrella the remarkably fine eyes of Mr. John Hartley Came- 
ron. I merely want to meet the most cultivated gentleman in 
the hote], so that my enforced stay may prove less of a pen- 
ance. 

This lengthy epistle is full of the “unprofitable” Carlyle so 
deplored, besides fairly bristling with that objectionable first 
pronoun, but for what can you hope from so benighted an in- 
dividual in so benighted a health-resort? The beauties of the 
surrounding scenery might prove of interest, for it is really a 
delightful spot; but as the “splendor in the grass and glory 
in the flower” vanished for me the moment of arrival, I 
fear the future historian’s account of this southern clime would 
so contradict my outlines that later, when reading the famous 
Life and Letters of a Young Girl, the verdict of humanity would 
pronounce her a hopeless invalid, seeing everything through a 
glass darkly, from which opinion, after her week here, she earn- 
estly prays to be delivered. 

Ever thine, 
MARGARET. 


LETTER FROM MISS MARGARET MORLEY TO MISS CHAR- 
LOTTE KING. 


My DEAR CHARLOTTE: 

Sound the trumpet, beat the drum, jingle all the electric bells 
in the house, dance, sing, and hold a jollification meeting gen- 
erally; for verily I say unto you the long-looked-for has come 
at last: this deserted Sahara is transformed into a blooming 
paradise (Kipling says blooming, so of course I can use it); all 
nature looks smiling and gay as the old song testifies, and, most 
fortunate of all, somebody’s cranky disposition has regained its 
normal buoyancy. The right honorable John Hartley Cameron 
has been presented to the fascinating Margaret Morley, who, 
unaided by her youthful squire, accomplished the meeting in her 
own inimitable manner. 

Charlotte, talk about romantic encounters! Umbrellas and 
rainy nights are tame accessories compared with wild horses and 
morning sunlight, and the Onze Summer episode is dull and color- 
less by thg side of this stirring adventure. But if I do not 
start at once with the description I never can manage to relate 
it properly, as it only happened an hour ago and I still tingle 
with excitement at the recollection. This morning, waking about 
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six o’clock, and not wishing to waste the beautiful early hours 
in bed, I dressed hurriedly and got to breakfast at half after 
seven. The dining-room was well-nigh deserted, and, leaving 
word of my whereabouts in a note pinned to uncle’s napkin, I 
started over the hills and far away. I tramped for an hour and 
a half, stopping often to snatch a wildflower, until my belt re- 
sembled a vivid rainbow; then turned and faced about, a trifle 
tired and dusty but immeasurably more contented with my sur- 
roundings after the short communion with rosy Aurora. I had 
reached a sharp turn in the road where Mrs. Mooney, the hotel 
laundress, has her small cottage, when the clatter of approach- 
ing hoofs and a cry of “ Me darlin’, O me darlin’!” drew my 
attention to a tiny tot sitting in the middle of the street serenely 
unconscious of approaching danger. 

Do you remember a girl in one of Roe’s,novels saving a 
child in a situation like this by running straight across the road? 
The recollection came like a flash, and I tore over and caught 
the baby with one arm and blindly staggered on without turn- 
ing, just barely escaping the horse. When I could realize what 
had happened I found the infant’s arms clasped about my neck, 
the mother embracing us both, crying and imploring the “ Howly 
Mither to bless yes this day, miss!” while the hero of the 
scene had jumped to the ground at imminent danger to his 
limbs, and was standing near looking very pale and frightened. 
The blood flew into my face as I recognized Mr. Cameron, and 
I was the only one of the triumvirate who heard his agitated 
explanation. The horse is a young colt that has never been 
broken, belonging to a farmer on the other side of the railroad, 
and as Mr. C is fond of riding, having lived out West for two 
years, he undertook to subdue the fiery creature. Not perceiv- 
ing the child, he was only conscious of the danger when a white 
figure darted in front of him and he heard the mother’s screams. 

Most of this explanation I learned afterwards in our walk 
back to the hotel; but heard enough at the time to realize 
how badly he felt for his share in the excitement. When the 
grateful parent finally detached her pretty offspring, and with 
tearful prayers continued to bless her breathless deliverer, I start- 
ed hotelwards very demurely, without vouchsafing a single 
syllable. This did not suit his lordship, who, taking off his hat, 
said with a very engaging smile: “ Miss Morley, much as I 
regret the shock to the poor mother, I find that I cannot be 
properly sorry for my carelessness, as it furnishes me a means 
of fulfilling a much-longed-for wish.” Then he added mischiev- 
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ously, “I shall have a Roland for Fred’s Oliver this time, and 
can console him for yesterday’s defeat by relating how a white- 
robed Atalanta out-distanced a man who is very proud of his 
skill on horseback.” I muttered something, am not conscious 
what, which excited his ready laughter, and found myself 
marching on with my companion, the bridle thrown over his 
arm and the subdued horse meekly following. It was a delight- 
ful walk. I recovered my accustomed sang-froid in an instant, 
and we had a gay time, Mr. Cameron being very bright—quick 
as a flash in repartee, the handsomest man I know (what a re- 
lief at last to be able to employ the present indicative!) and 
altogether the most fascinating. We reached the veranda. too 
quickly, though I assure you we hurried not, and were glad to 
find it vacant; not caring to have the gossip-loving crowd wit- 
ness our dramatic entrance. Mr. Cameron left me at the door, 
being obliged to dispose of the horse, after imploring permission 
to play escort to-night to the promenade concert, which I gra- 
ciously accorded, inwardly rejoicing and outwardly calmly care- 
less. I dashed up-stairs two steps at a time, and rushed to 
the glass to see myself as he had seen me. Of course my hat 
was all awry, my face brilliantly red, and the pretty flowers on 
my dress drooping sadly; but what cared I? having met the 
enemy and returned conqueror—for the time being. 

I now wait impatiently for dinner, at which no longer need 
I dodge Mrs. Grant’s ample form to peep surreptitiously at his 
manly countenance; I wait more impatiently for the probable 
joys the afternoon has in store; and most impatiently for the 
certain delights of the evening’s gayety. 

With the continuation anon, I am, 

Lovingly, 
MARGARET. 


LETTER FROM MISS MARGARET MORLEY TO MISS CHAR- 
LOTTE KING. 


My DEAR CHARLOTTE: 


I felt very guilty this morning when your second note of 
impatient inquiries stared at me from the breakfast-table; but 
really the days have been so full of delightful episodes that all 
letter-writing had to be temporarily abandoned. Such a gay 
time as I’ve been having !—mornings on the river with Mr. Cam- 
eron as captain bold, and Freddie and I the crew of the cap- 
tain’s gig. The afternoons are devoted to music, when most of 
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this small world is dolce far niente. I certainly hope that Chopin’s 
nocturnes will continue to soothe the savages above us, as the 
piano’s charms would fade should our (¢éte-a-téte concerts be dis- 
turbed by the entrance of the Amazonians. Mr. Cameron is a 
charming listener, being, as he naively quoted, “sentimentally 
disposed to harmony but organically incapable of a tune.” I 
think that rather an excuse to be lazy, as his conversational 
tone is rhythmical enough, but as he positively refuses to war- 
ble I am melodious for two. By the way, writing of recitals 
recalls an incident in which my haughty spirit was crushed, the 
exalted was humbled to the dregs of self-abasement, and pride 
simply tumbled off its pedestal. 

After an hour of Bach and Schumann and Mendelssohn, last 
Wednesday, I mellowed into Chopin’s exquisite Berceuse, fol- 
lowing it with nocturne and aria and fantasia, letting the lovely 
spiritual music carry me where it would. Ending with the fu- 
neral march, my whole soul was in harmony with the beautiful, 
mournful notes of the touching melody. After the last sad 
chord I felt incapable of adding anything more, so turned from 
the piano, catching my auditor, whom I had totally forgotten, , 
with the queerest expression on his face; like Hulda, “kind of 
smily round the lips and teary round the lashes.” The whole 
look was rather a guilty one, and I knew some mischief was 
afloat. “Well?” I demanded, questioningly. ‘ Modesty blinds 
you, Miss Morley,” was the provoking answer; “the praise fs 
inadequate, your cradle to the grave performance was marvel- 
lously done indeed.” This was said in the most baffling manner, 
the odd smile and moist eyes defying me to continue. You re- 
member I always take a dare, so immediately retorted: “ Non- 
sense! You look as excited as Columbus probably did when he 
saw the Indians on the Bahamas.” “Most astute of mademoi- 
selles, I have indeed made a discovery which I rather fear to 
proclaim, as my savage” (with a quizzical glance) “has a fiery 
temper, and I may be called on to sacrifice my curly locks in- 
stanter.” All this while, like Alice in Wonderland, I was grow- 
ing curiouser and curiouser, and insisted on hearing his thought. 
“Well, Miss Morley, I have warned in vain, as you seem bent 
on my destruction. Anyway, I owe you some revenge for the 
numberless times you have slighted my society, and the cruel 
suppressions my budding eloquence has received.” I had been 
leaning on the piano looking at his graceful figure reclining in 
an easy chair, but as he spoke he approached me, while his face 
lengthened seriously. ‘It is partly a confession I have to make, 
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and I come as the humblest penitent to be forgiven. Please do 
not condemn me hastily, as, remember, I’ve had so little chance 
to learn much about you.” Mr. Cameron uttered this speech in 
the most wheedlesome tone, with eyes fixed pleadingly upon mine. 
“Will you promise to be lenient?” “I cannot say until I’ve 
heard your offence,” I answered gravely, for curiously I dread- 
ed what was to follow, “but in spite of the fiery temper” (for 
that speech rankled, though I felt it was deserved after the hot 
struggle we had one day over a boat-ride) “I trust that my 
judgment is sometimes tempered with mercy.” ‘“ Well then, fair 
Portia, for the ordeal. I did not realize until I heard your 
beautiful interpretation of Chopin, and saw how your face re- 
flected the slightest change in the harmony, that you possessed 
a heart. At least,” as I started involuntarily, “I imagined you 
just a gay, delightful girl, with no thought beyond the moment’s 
pleasure.” ‘Yes,’ I responded quietly, but in the iciest possi- 
ble manner. If a photographer’s clamps had been attached to 
my head I could not have been straighter or stiffer—waiting 
silently for the end, without once removing my eyes from his 
embarrassed countenance. “Of course, Miss Morley, I knew you 
were not heartless exactly, from the brave way you rescued that 
baby, something few girls would have done. By Jove, but I 
mean that you—that I—oh, I’ve made a fool of myself!” com- 
mencing to pace up and down angrily. “I am sorry I cannot 
contradict you, Mr. Cameron; good afternoon.” And, with the 
slightest inclination of the head, I stalked from the room with 
the air of a tragedy queen, that would prove as remunerative 
on the stage as Irving’s majestic stride. 

For three days I was utterly oblivious of Mr. Cameron’s ex- 
istence—a stratagem worthy of Von Moltke, as I was not only 
besieged with flowers, notes, and candy, but had to encounter 
plaintive glances at the table three times a day, he having 
joined our “goodlie companie”’ some time before. It is not 
necessary to tell you that I was a veritable martyr to principle 
during that triduum of voluntary exile; but I really was more 
hurt than I care to confess, we had been such good friends, 
and one hates to be considered unsympathetic, for it amounted 
to the same thing, though Mr. C—— has since denied he ever 
intended any such assertion. Of course I had refused to allow 
him to make any of the silly, sentimental speeches that all men 
proffer as the only suitable mental food for girls; but we had 
been gay and jolly and sensible, enjoying a good time generally, 
and my vanity resented his accusation. But to proceed with 
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the story: I had resisted sternly all overtures of peace—re- 
turned the notes, flowers, and candy unopened, and remained 
serenely unconscious of the brown eyes; but Freddy upset my 
studied equilibrium. He had puzzled his small brain over our 
actions, and could not be made to understand that the triple al- 
liance was dissolved. 

Coming into supper the third day, I found, to my horror, 
that Fred, Mr. Cameron, and I were to be alone at table, it be- 
ing unusually late, as I had overslept and the others been driv- 
ing. I would have beaten an ignominious retreat from the room 
as soon as I discovered the situation, but unfortunately en- 
countered Mr. C ’s mischievous glance, which decided me to 
march forward boldly. He should not think me cowardly as 
well as heartless. My place was next the boy, with the dis- 
turber of my peace of mind opposite; could anything have been 
worse! But listen. As soon as I was seated the small torment 
at my side started: ‘I had a fine ride this afternoon, Miss 
Morley.” ‘Did you, dear,” I replied, giving undivided attention 
to the strawberries. ‘“ Why didn’t you come too, Miss Morley?” 
Sensation! Fortunately he did not wait for an answer, but ran 
on: “I missed you ever so much, and so did Mr. Cameron. I 
asked him, and he said he always would miss you when you 
weren't there! Didn’t you, Mr. Cameron?” After this bomb- 
shell the blood rushed into my face, and, simply convulsed with 
laughter, I stole a peep at my vs-d-vis and found him in the 
same helpless condition. But my embarrassment was so trivial 
compared with his painful confusion that I relented, and even 
felt rather sorry for the miserable victim; so when Mr. Malaprop 
added: ‘“*Won’t you come riding with us te-morrow, please?” 
I answered gently, “If Mr. Cameron will ask me, dear.” Of 
course he did, Charlotte, after that, and we had a gay little tea, 
though the sinner was refreshingly humble and begged pardon 
beseechingly on the veranda after Master Reconciler had been 
decoyed to sweet repose. I gave him the rose I wore in my 
hair as a peace-offering, and since then no disturbances have 
perilled our friendship, even though one member of the league 
is blessed with a “fiery temper.” 

Mr. Cameron told me his history. His father and mother 
are both dead, and his only sister married an Englishman and 
lives in London. He runs over to see her every second summer, 
and between times manages the estate his father left. Uncle met 
old Mr. C once, and found a courteous gentleman—a state- 
ment I readily credit—owning one of the finest homes in Bos- 
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ton. The son still resides in the American Athens, though he 
sold the house uncle admired and keeps his Lares and Penates 
in a suite of bachelor apartments, which I guess are marvels of 
elegance, judging from the faultless taste of their beauty-loving 
occupant. He had been very ill in April with pneumonia, and 
after a fierce struggle with death gained the victory, though it 
left him prostrate with weakness. As the improvement was 
rather slower than the physician expected, he sent him off here 
to try the baths, with favorable results as you know. 

His sister, Mrs. Archibald Mavering, and he are great chums. 
He writes her every week a long account of business, social en- 
gagements, the people he meets and books he reads, and she 
retaliates promptly with sketches of English life, interspersed 
with bits of advice, questions and answers, manifesting a ready 
interest in his interests. 

Out rowing the other morning, he showed me part of a 
note which had arrived in the early mail. Evidently young Mr. 
Telltale had been describing his present companions, for his 
sister kindly said she was glad to hear that his dull days had 
been brightened by my acquaintance. “I enjoyed so much, my 
dear Jack,” the letter ran, “your breezy account of that first 
meeting. Miss Morley must be as fearless as she is pretty when 
she braved that dreadful horse to save the poor little baby.” 
The rest was turned down, so further curiosity had to remain 
unsatisfied. ‘“ Don’t you want to hear how Anna knew your ap- 
pearance so well?” said the Jack referred to, wickedly enjoying 
my blushes. ‘“ Oh! I’ve no doubt you make your associates as- 
sume a virtue if they have it not and dress them up as occasion 
demands,” I answered nonchalantly. ‘ That you have wronged 
me doth appear in this, my fair coxswain. I did not trouble to 
write your description, knowing the uselessness of words to 
paint a chameleon, but instead of wasting valuable time just 
sent a photograph.” “A photograph? I have not had one 
taken in four years!”” ‘Begging your pardon with due humility, 
Miss Morley, you have had one taken within three weeks, and 
as you are inclined to be as sceptical as Mark Twain’s Innocent, 
I will prove my words.” He stopped rowing, drew out a 
handsome card-case from the pocket of his flannel coat (I be- 
lieve he put it there purposely, as even dudes do not usually 
carry cards about in white tennis costumes), and held before my 
astonished eyes a water-color sketch of a girl’s head. It was a 
daintily-painted picture, like me and yet absurdly unlike, being 
a thousand times prettier than the original. “Where did it 
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come from?” I asked breathlessly. ‘Well, if I cannot bake 
and cannot brew, or sing a song as well as you, I am not totally 
destitute of all accomplishments,” Mr. C replied, with the 
meekest, most mock-modest air conceivable. “I paint rather 
nicely now and then, and during a certain three days’ torture 
kept soul and body together by working at two portraits of a 
certain young lady.” “I hope you did not send one like that 
to your sister?” I asked anxiously. ‘ Although your demonstra- 
tive is decidedly uncomplimentary, I did send one like ¢hat, only 
it was a trifle elongated, sort of sweetness long drawn out you 
know, as I wanted Anna to learn how tall you were and did 
not dare, as yet, write Orlando’s answer.” Fortunately for Mr. 
Cameron, the merry reply had escaped my memory, so for once 
his audacious speech passed unrebuked. He would not give me 
the picture, but promised to paint another if I would sit for it 
regularly. 

This letter has no rhyme nor reason, and exceeds all bounds 
of space, patience, and propriety. It has taken several days to 
compile its contents, and I can only hope, with a certainty of 
disappointment, that you will be as interested in the reading as 
your friend has been in the writing. 

MARGARET MORLEY. 


LETTER FROM MISS MARGARET MORLEY TO MISS CHAR- 
LOTTE KING. 


MY DEAR CHARLOTTE: 

This is without exception the dullest, stupidest spot in the 
United States. Everything is flat, stale, and unprofitable with 
a vengeance; and if I could only iasso uncle as those dreadful 
dog-catchers treat the poor canines, I would land both him and 
myself with a jerk in Newport or Bar Harbor. 

All of which dismal grumbling means that I am once more 
minus an escort, Mr. Cameron being called to Boston to at- 
tend to some miserable business transaction last Wednesday. 
The telegram arrived just before we started rowing, and he left 
on the three o'clock train that afternoon. Of course he insist- 
ed that he was sorry to go, etc.; but as his last words were 
that he would run up by Saturday if not before, and this is 
Monday and he cometh not yet, I fear his protestations are of 
small value. 

From your delicately veiled insinuations, Charlotte, I am 
afraid you imagine my interest in Mr. Cameron’s welfare more 
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serious than it really is. As I have reiterated over and over 
again, times without number, he was the only person at the 
hotel with whom I cared to associate. We were together a 
good deal, of course, being both victims of unkind circumstan- 
ces, so naturally I miss his pleasant society, being doomed still 
to remain in this abomination of desolation. Mr. Cameron in 
the joys of civilization sensibly has forgotten his companion in 
exile, and if only one of those grim fates of Michael Angelo’s 
had given me a like opportunity, I should have done the same 
I am sure. 

So you see, Charlotte, the facts do not warrant your “ sum- 
mer romance,” which has terminated like all the others—with- 
out end most appropriately, having never had a beginning ex- 
cept in somebody’s busy brain. 

As this letter is not apt to prove very entertaining, the scrib- 
bler now enjoying the distinctively feminine ill that flesh is heir 
to—a headache—IJ will close at once with an earnest exhorta- 
tion to respond quickly and at length with the gay doings of 
all my world, an act of charity which will bring the sunshine 
into this shady place of dreary monotony. 


Yours in the fiery furnace, 


MARGARET. 


LETTER FROM MR. JOHN HARTLEY CAMERON TO MISS CHAR- 
LOTTE KING. 


MY DEAR MIss KING: 


My fiancée having coolly informed me this morning that you 
believed she looked upon me with disdainful eyes, in the inter- 
est of Verity I desire to correct her written statement with the 
circumstantial evidence fortunately at my command. 

Having been detained in Boston over Sunday about some 
pressing business arrangements, I slipped away Tuesday morn- 
ing and reached the Springs in inward trepidation, expecting to 
discover Miss Morley flirting outrageously with some youthful 
adorer, for she occasionally indulges in that wicked pastime, as 
you doubtless know. 

(“Do not believe a word, Charlotte; I will not be so ma- 
ligned!”) Kindly skip the parenthesis; it is of no literary 
value. 

Reaching the hotel I reconnoitred a bit, but not perceiving 
the special magnet desired, walked over to a favorite retreat, 
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and found the maiden all forlorn thrown picturesquely on a 
huge rock. She was robed in the pretty gown I particularly 
admire, and was altogether a graceful statue of Niobe all tears. 

(Another interruption seemed imminent, but by prompt 
action I have spared you.) 

I crept up as noiselessly as possible, but in spite of painful 
efforts the terrible grumble and rumble and roar of a man’s 
quiet so alarmed the weeping oread, who expected at least a 
regiment of brigands, that she jumped to her feet with a terri- 
fied expression. By dint of the cleverest questioning I learned 
that the marks of woe on her piquant countenance were partly 
due to “ Mr. Conceit’s” absence—a confession which so charmed 
vanity after the indifferent “good-by” a few days before that I 
importuned further without mercy, till at last Miss Aggravator 
reluctantly promised to descend from her pedestal and walk by 
the side of the happiest individual in Christendom till death do 
us part. 

As I intend to return to Philadelphia with my possession, 
whether she will or no, when Uncle David realizes that whist 
isa delusion and a snare, I shall take the greatest pleasure in 
refuting any other false impressions in propria persona. Do not 
fear Miss Morley, as I can employ a most effective revenge 
which silences her completely. Sincerely yours, 


JOHN CAMERON. 


KATHRYN PRINDIVILLE. 











AT ALL SACRIFICES. 


AT ALL SACRIFICES. 


N obscure but nevertheless truthful philosopher of 
the present generation has declared, with a con- 
viction founded upon much observation, that the 
average American home of to-day ts rapidly becom- 
ing only a roof over the old people, and a lodging- 
house for the young. Puristically inclined critics may object to 
the term average in its accepted sense as being too broad and 
general in character when applied to the domestic ethics of a 
great people. Granting this much conditionally, we must, how- 
ever, admit, in some measure at least, the existence of a far- 
reaching evil when such a statement can not only find credence 
but can go unchallenged. 

The evil, in whatever measure it does exist, is a radical one. 
It touches the very foundations of society; for the family is the 
corner-stone of society, and it is the family that makes the 
home. 

The home elevated is the centre of a moral living, the home 
degraded the epitome of all social evils, and the home sustained 
the dearest trust of a noble manhood and womanhood. 

Perhaps rapt in deep meditation, our philosopher has silently, 
in the shadows of night, sauntered down some stately avenue in 
one of our large and busy cities, and through the half-darkened 
windows and by the deserted firesides of every second house he 
has seen the ghosts of noble purposes, lofty ideals, and high desti- 
nies keeping watch over the lifeless ashes of sordid ambitions, 
unholy cravings, and shattered hopes. On the ball-room floor, 
in the luxuriant box of the crowded theatre, amid the heavy 
smoke and wine fumes of the club-house—everywhere and any- 
where which is not home wander the owners of these spectral 
forms—a myriad of domestic exiles seeking happiness. 

A thousand times types have arisen in his pathway, as the 
half-intoxicated youth reels past from one saloon only to find 
another open door a half-block away; or the master of a cool 
million, forgetting self-respect, creeps into the abode of convi- 
vial and vicious life. 

At last the chains of his silence are loosened and he cries 
out, What were the homes of such as these? 

The question finds an echo, but alas! so feeble is its plaint 
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that no answer is heard amid the mighty clamor and marching 
tread of that wave of high and low, rich and poor, outcast and 
virtuous, Pharisee and publican. 

Home—that beautiful, sacred term; that word which signifies 
a harbor for the sailor, a goal for the traveller, a retreat to the 
weary, a refuge for the erring, an ideal like Bethlehem, a real- 
ization like Nazareth—a hope whose infinite confines are heaven ! 

There is no evil without a primal cause, and no deserted 
fireside that has not its reason. Where are these two factors to 
be discovered? Certainly not in the attractions of the street, 
for the latter is only an alternative when the greater attraction 
fails. The ball-room, the club-house, and the home of equivocal 
drama may be more gaudy, crowded, and exciting, but in none 
of these is found a substitute for the home charm unalloyed. 

The Philosopher speaks again: 

Affection, unselfishness, and contentment have perished for 
want of nourishment by these firesides, and the genii of indiffer- 


ence, selfishness, and restlessness—that grim trio—have arisen 


in their places to exult in this domestic destruction. 

This simile repeats itself a thousand times, and again a hun- 
dred thousand times throughout our land, and we learn its in- 
fallible signs from the criminal court records, the murderer’s 
execution, the suicide’s death, the embezzler’s flight, the daily 
divorce suit, the social scandal in high and middle class life. 
The reports of the foundling’s home, the work-house, and the 
over-crowded insane and idiot asylum wards add their testimony 
to the rest, and thinking minds exclaim, Where is the home and 
its influence ? 

“ But we must sacrifice something for socicty,” says the am- 
bitious mother; “our husband’s position demands it; our chil- 
dren’s interests are controlled by it; and if we are to benefit 
by society we must serve it.” 

Unknowingly this worldly mother has sounded the key-note 
of that refrain which is the mighty commandment ruling popu- 
lar social usages. 

What blessing can rest over a home, or what amount of 
love, Christian culture, and holy peace pass in through its 
portals, where every breath, idea, and act, from those of the 
money-making father to the school-girl daughter, is tinctured, 
formed, and controlled by such a sentiment—at all sacrifices ? 

To be sure a colossal fortune, a position, a social leader- 
ship or brilliant alliance may be the outcome of such prin- 
ciples; but the perfect joy of a hard-working provider, a 
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respected manhood, a tiny realm where the queenship is ab- 
solute and unending, or a Christian love blessed by paren- 
tal affection, are not companions to these. And yet there 
are those who, standing and choosing, take the former, and 
to these, and these alone, should a word of warning be given. 

Home fs every good man’s haven and every true woman’s 
kingdom. To be the head of a house, the strong support of 
those dependent upon him, the living example of all manly 
qualities, the teacher of his sons, the ideal of his daughters, the 
protector and lover of his wife, should be every honest man’s 
ambition; and she who is mistress of one hearth, the beloved 
of one heart, the proud mother of noble sons and daughters, 
should make, as only woman can, a home from man’s provid- 
ings. 

The husband toils from morn until eve with brain and nerve 
and heart. In the home let the wife do her part. She may be 
the mistress of one or a dozen servants, but in either case let 
her know more than her menials, and her brain hold the skill 
and experience for direction, while her handmaid possesses the 
willingness to learn and perfect herself. 

Do not let the baby lips lisp the night prayers to a hireling, 
or the growing daughter save all her confidences and develop- 
ing ideas for the school recess and inexperienced ears. Help 
the sons, grown and growing, to think their own mother the 
nicest, brightest, and best woman they know. 

When the business day is over, and the strife and wear of 
its uncertainties are reluctantly laid away for a twelve-hours’ ob- 
livion, and the tired husband and father crosses the sacred thres- 
hold of home, bring peace, and love, and brightness to greet 
him. He will be the braver and stronger for it on the morrow. 

The society queen, the belle of a hundred balls, the subject 
of newspaper encomiums, the talk of the club-room, will roll by 
in her solitary state. Her dancing-card is full, but her heart may 
be empty, while yours, O proud woman of the happy home! 
is brimming over with holy love and contentment. As she 
stands to-night, amid her group of admirers, and listens to their 
well-seasoned compliments, there may be a hunger within her 
heart and a longing through her life for just what you of the 
fireside would not part with for all the glories of a queen of 
Sheba. ; 

The daughters of good mothers, the maidens of hallowed 
homes, are the hope and life of the future social condition of 
our land. To them a nation now and to come looks for the 
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character of its future, and to them and their memories a future 
generation will be entitled to point with respect or scorn, ac- 
cording as they live or unlive the examples from the past les- 
sons of a glorious motherhood. 

To be xoticed in society, or to be fe/t, are two very different 
things. To be called the Jdest-dressed woman in an assembly is 
one way of being a success, but to be recognized as a womanly 
woman is a far more glorious heritage. To be approached by 
men with the air of a don comrade may contain a trifle of flat- 
tery for the moment, but to be sought with the respect and rev- 
erence due a pure womanhood is elevating to both. 

To do all things which society dictates has an element of 
popularity and accommodation in it, but to possess the courage 
to draw the line and say zo before the mits of good taste and 
Christian principles are reached, requires something more than a 
passing phase of fervor and enthusiasm. To be witty yet kind, 
sensible yet interesting, may require a little meditation, and a 
few mental tonics not found in the novels of “The Duchess” or 
the society columns of a sensational newspaper. 

Small talk with wisdom is one thing, but small talk eternally 
is another, and a mind only nurtured by chit-chat and gossip 
will as surely run to seed as does the poppy after a hail-storm 
has beaten its gaudy dress away. 

Young women are not all blessed with the linguistic accom- 
plishments of a Madame de Staél, but they can at least show 
the prudence of the wise virgins and f// their lamps. If the mind 
is properly fed the sou/ will surely bear its impress, and the 
thoughts and conversation reflect their healthy condition in even 
the commonplace of every-day life. Home influence and fire- 
side exchange do this. There is moulded the character of the 
true man and woman, and from no well-conducted home ever 
went forth into the works and activities of life a single soul 
who fell zrretrievably. The death-bed of the impenitent sinner, the 
expiring agnostic, the feeble scoffer at God’s holiest institutions, 
could not be the possible product of an early and elevated 
home influence; or, if such were the case, commandments, moral 
precepts, and truths as old as a world would be confounded in 
their veracity, and the time-honored laws of good living be 
atrocious fallacies. 

At this hour, and in the midst of this age of culture, pro- 
gress, and enlightenment, religion, orthodox creeds, and laws of 
control are not popular institutions. Church-going, outside of 
certain circles, is purely optional, and when indulged’ in at all, 
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the material side, personal display, curiosity, and sensational ser- 
monizing are the magnets which fill the pews. 

Young men seize the Sunday morning hours for extra sleep 
or a perusal of the voluminous morning papers, while their sis- 
ters, indulging in café au “ lit,” read Daudet or manicure their 
dainty digits. 

Where is the small voice which should say to these laggards 
in the Lord’s vineyard, “The seventh day is the day of the 
Lord—keep it holy”? Too powerless to reach the deadened 
conscience of a youth razsed for society, fed with society, wedded 
to society, and killed by society. May the day not come when a 
modern Diogenes, lantern in hand, will walk through the day- 
light streets of our great centres of social culture seeking for 
the truly Christian home! 

Our young Catholic womanhood have a noble and great task 
before them by becoming in their lives and deeds the expound- 
ers of a true living, centred in the Christian-cultured home, ema- 
nating from the same, and controlled and controlling all asso- 
ciating elements through its influence. 

They must be of the world, have a hand in its good works, 
its noble purposes, its progress and worth; but into these walks 
let them take the purity, faith, and strength of their best 
ideals. 

As the bards of old went from castle gate to castle gate, 
knocking for admittance with the sounds of gentle poetry and 
noble music, let our young Catholic women go from heart to 
heart in the great world of life, and, touching only such chords 
as will waken lofty strains and heavenly melodies, gladden the 
stranger within the halls, silence the scoffer and moral satirist, 
win the wanderer from the cheerless highway, and prove to 
watching generations that a Christian home influence, a Christian 
training, and real Christian culture are synonymous with a true 
manhood and a true womanhood. 


HELENA T. GOESSMANN. 


Amherst, Mass. 
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A RECENT CONVERT’S PILGRIMAGE TO ROME. 
II. 


N the morning of Saturday, February 18, the Eng- 
lish pilgrims awoke to find themselves in Rome. 
It seemed like the work of a fairy godmother. 
To be borne into the city in the middle of a 
dark night and hurried through the gloom to 
one’s hotel, where in the shortest possible time the wearied tra- 
veller forgot the fatigue of a whtble day’s railway journey in the 
oblivion of a sound sleep, and then to open one’s eyes to the 
bright sunlight of a Roman morning, and wander out to gaze 
upon streets and buildings and historic sites full of a multitude 
of associations that carry one far and away from this modern 
world—it was like a childhood’s dream when the delighted 
dreamer finds himself amongst the scenes and personages of a 
favorite fairy tale which has suddenly become real. Rome ap- 
peals to all minds. Whether one be a lover of antiquarian re- 
search, of historical study, of painting, sculpture, or architecture, 
or of the picturesque effects to be seen in an old-world capi- 
tal, he will find Rome fascinating. But for the Catholic who, in 
addition to all these things, understands and loves religious 
Rome, with its centuries of associations as the centre of the 
Christian world, its connection with the persecutions and tri- 
umphs of the church from the days of the catacombs to those 
of Leo XIII., with its very dust hallowed by the blood and 
marked by the foot-prints of saints from the Apostles Peter and 
Paul down to St. Leo, St. Gregory, and St. Augustine, St. Ig- 
natius Loyola, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Philip Neri, and count- 
less others,—for the Catholic, Rome has the power to stir a 
solemn emotion which none other can feel. 

The first day in Rome was begun by Mass in the Borghese 
chapel of the basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, the largest 
church in the world dedicated to the Blessed Mother. During 
Mass the pilgrims sang with great devotional effect the Litany 
of Loretto and a number of hymns in English. After Mass 
Cardinal Vaughan gave the pilgrims an interesting address upon 
‘the great church in which they were assembled and the relics 
which it contains. 
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ROMAN ARCHITECTURE. 


A stranger from the north, whose ideal of religious architec- 
ture is the Gothic, finds much that at first seems odd and un- 
usual about the churches of Rome. The exteriors, as a rule, are 
very plain, while all the lavish beauty is within. There is scarce- 
ly a trace of Gothic to be found and only a very little stained 
glass. Even in St. Peter’s the windows are simply for purposes 
of light and are filled with plain glass. But one does not no- 
tice or think of the windows, for the magnificent beauty and 
richness of the mosaics, sculpture and paintings, the carving, 
jewels, and costly shrines, chain the attention and more than 
compensate for the absence of pictured glass. One fine cam- 
panile of a Roman church has been copied exactly in New 
York, and is acknowledged to be one of the greatest ornaments 
of the city. Why should not the experiment be carried fur- 
ther? A most striking and beautiful result might be attained 
if some large Catholic parish about to erect a new church 
should eschew the debased carpenter’s or master-mason’s Gothic 
so much in vogue, and build a great edifice in the Roman style. 
If constructed of the buff brick so much in favor at present, it 
might have the exterior facade decorated with mosaics, with the 
result of producing the same brilliant and artistic color-effects 
to be seen in Rome. The rest of Saturday, after securing tick- 
ets for the great function of the next day, was spent in visit- 
ing certain favorite shrines and churches, and in presenting some 
letters of introduction with which most Catholics who visit Rome 
are armed. We had the privilege of seeing the famous picture 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Succor in the Redemptorist Church, 
and of meeting in the college adjoining the venerable Father 
Rector, F. Douglas, C.SS.R., who bears a most marvellous per- 
sonal resemblance to St. Alphonsus. 


THE JUBILEE MASS IN ST. PETER’S. 


It seemed over-cautious advice to be told to be at St. Peter’s 
by five o’clock, if possible, for a service appointed to begin at 
nine. But, as a matter of fact, crowds began to gather in the 
piazza on Sunday morning as early as four o’clock. At six the 
doors were opened, and from that time until half-past eight an 
ever-increasing stream of humanity poured into the great edifice 
until sixty thousand persons had found place within. Then the 
doors were shut, a half-hour before the appointed time. A ru- — 
mor had spread that some atheistic students from one of the 
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state colleges had formed a plan to enter St. Peter’s and endea- 
vor to interrupt the ceremenies by raising a disturbance and 
panic amidst the vast concourse of people. The appearance of 
several forged tickets seemed to confirm the rumor, and as a 
precaution the doors were shut. Unfortunately this resulted in 
barring out some four or five thousand pilgrims, including a few 
English who arrived a little late. 

As is customary on great occasions, the interior of St. Peter’s 
was draped with 
red. To some it 
seems like gilding 
the lily to cover 
up beautiful mar- 
ble with tempo- 
rary red hangings. 
But this at least 
can be said: the 
decorations were 
not mean or flim- 
sy. Rich crimson 
brocade bordered 
with real _ gold- 
woven lace—not 
tinsel—was__ used. 
The high altar had 
many tall wax 
lights, and  im- 
mense bouquets of 
natural flowers CARDINAL VAUGHAN. 
were about it and — 
the Confession of St. Peter in front. A wide alley-way was kept 
down the centre of the church by the Palatine Guard, through 
which the procession of the Holy Father was to come. Five 
ambulances, with Sisters of Charity attached to each, were es- 
tablished in different parts of the church, in order that any per- 
sons who became ill during the ceremony might promptly be 
cared for. There were a few tiers of temporary wooden seats 
by the high altar. These were occupied by the diplomatic 
corps and persons of distinction. But all the rest of the great 
congregation stood. If it was somewhat trying and wearisome 
to be on one’s feet for three or four hours in the midst of a 
seething, restless crowd, all was forgotten when the ceremonies 
at last began. 

VOL, LVIl.—45 
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THE ENTRANCE OF THE POPE. 


At a quarter to ten the notes from a bugle band stationed 
in a window above the atrium announced the entrance of the 
Holy Father. No sooner did the people catch sight of the Pope 
than a most extraordinary scene ensued. There came at once 
a spontaneous outburst of feeling which it would have been im- 
possible to repress. A vociferous cheering, that was almost deaf- 
ening as it rolled from one end of the building to the other, 
burst forth from sixty thousand throats. Handkerchiefs were 
waved, and the voices seemed never to tire until the procession 
reached the high altar and Mass began. Then all was stillness 
and attention. At any other time such a scene in a place of 
religious worship might have seemed out of keeping with our 
ideas of reverence. But it was the only way in which that vast 
multitude could show outwardly its love and sympathy for the 
Holy Father who is the Supreme Pastor of the faithful; cold 
silence would have been impossible. Even the less emotional 
English were stirred with the enthusiasm of the occasion, and 
were not behind their Italian brethren in the faith in swelling 
the volume of sound. ‘“ Viva i/ Papa,” “Long live the Pope!” 
went up in one prolonged roar. His Holiness, preceded by 
Swiss guards, choristers, cardinals, and the Pontifical court, was 
borne slowly up the church in the “ Sedia Gestatoria,” blessing 
the people as he went. While the Pope said a low Mass the 
choir sang several anthems composed for the occasion. In the 
Domine salvum fac there was an answering chorus sung by one 
hundred and fifty children from the Christian schools in Rome. 
They were placed in the gallery of the great dome two hundred 
feet above the pavement of the church, and their voices seemed 
like the voices of angels floating down. At the elevation of the 
Host a marvellous stillness reigned, while every head was bowed 
(for the dense crowd made kneeling impossible) and the clear, 
liquid notes of the silver trumpets, only heard on rare occasions 
like this, came from the dome in a long, low melody of inex- 
pressible sweetness. At the end of the Mass the Ze Deum was 
sung to a Gregorian tone by the choir and the vast congregation. 
The latter took the alternate verses and kept time. It was one 
of the most impressive features of the whole ceremony. Even 
the Italian peasants from the country seemed all to know by 
heart the Latin words of that great hymn. To conclude all, the 
Holy Father, from a position near the statue of St. Peter, gave 
the solemn Papal Benediction “ Urdi et ordi.” On emerging from 
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St. Peter’s a wonderful sight met the view. The whole piazza 
—the largest of its kind in the world—was one dense mass of 
human beings. Apparently all Rome had crossed the Tiber 
and gathered at St. Peter’s. In the afternoon Cardinal Vaughan 
gave Benediction in St. George’s Church, the chapel of the con- 
vent of the English nuns in the Via San Sebastiano, and afterward 
held an informal reception in the parlors of the convent adjoin- 
ing. At night the city was illuminated and the streets were 
thronged. Some of the illuminations on private palaces and 
other buildings, notably that on the Belgian College, were very 
striking and beautiful. St. Peter’s itself was illuminated—for the 
first time since 1870. According to an ancient custom, the pal- 
aces of ambassadors accredited to the Holy See were illuminated 
with immense wax candles, two in each window. 


PROGRAMME OF A WEEK. 


The Cardinal-Archbishop of Westminster, to whose kindness 
and forethought the pilgrims owed it that they were able to 
accomplish so much during their short stay in Rome, had ar-- 
ranged a programme for the following week by which each day 
was begun with Mass at some famous church, after which atten- 
tion was called to any interesting facts not likely to be gener- 
ally known in the history of the church or the saint to whom 
it was dedicated. Any relics which the church contained were 
then exposed for veneration. These Masses were celebrated 
especially for the conversion of England, as well as for the other 
intentions of the pilgrims. On Monday, Cardinal Vaughan cele- 
brated in St. Peter’s at the altar of St. Gregory the Great, the 
Apostle of England, and over the body of that saint. After 
Mass a procession was formed, consisting of about two thousand 
persons, which moved from altar to altar singing hymns and 
litanies. At the “Confession” of St. Peter, where his relics are, 
all joined devoutly in special prayers for England. 

The next day, in the Gesu, the Holy Sacrifice was offered 
at the altar of St. Francis Xavier, where a part of his body 
brought from Goa now -rests. A great number of pilgrims re- 
ceived Holy Communion from the cardinal. On Wednesday, at 
the Oratorian Church (called still in Rome the “ Chiesa Nuova”) 
and over the body of St. Philip Neri; on Thursday, at the 
Church of St. Ignatius, over the body of St. Aloysius; on Fri- 
day, at Santa Maria sopra Minerva, under the high altar of 
which is the body of St. Catherine of Siena, Mass was celebrat- 
ed for us. It was a great privilege, also, to be allowed to visit 
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the different rooms and chambers once occupied respectively by 
St. Philip, St. Aloysius, St. Catherine, and St. Ignatius, where 
one can see some of the very furniture and articles of common 
use familiar to the eyes of those saints in lifetime. The sight 
of these simple material things which great saints handled and 
had about them is an inspiration. After all, it is not of angels 
but of weak human beings like ourselves that God has made 
his highest saints. Who of us has not the privilege of aiming 
at the same perfection, or a chance of reaching it? We began 
our day on Saturday at San Pietro in Vincoli, where the chain 
of St. Peter is 
preserved, and on 
Sunday we attend- 
ed Mass at San Sil- 
vestro in Capite, 
the church which 
the Holy Father 
has given for the 
use of English- 
speaking Catholics 
in Rome. It is 
a beautiful little 
church, approach- 
ed through a 
court-yard bright- 
ened by the green 
of palm-trees and 
the flash of a little 
fountain. It is 
served by English 
priests, and the 
frequent sermons in English draw hundreds, not only of Catho- 
lics but of English and American Protestants residing in Rome. 
Father Rivington, a convert and formerly a member of the Cow- 
ley Brotherhood in the Anglican Church, preached a course of 
sermons on Sunday afternoons during the winter. Many Pro- 
testants, attracted by his great eloquence, went regularly to hear 
him, and the church was always crowded. 


THE DUKE OF NORFOLK. 


‘““ROMAN SUPERSTITION.” 


A frequent remark made to one who has begun ‘to see the 
weakness and uncertainty of Protestantism and to be attracted 
toward the Catholic Church is this: “If you could only go to 


‘ 
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Rome and see the superstition to be found there, you would be 
cured!” Sometimes it is put in this form: “If you could only 
see what / have seen in Rome, you would be satisfied where 
you are!” There are two different impressions brought back 
from Rome by those who visit it. Some who go to spy out the 
land bring back an evil report to their friends and neighbors. 
On the other hand, devout Catholics who are just as intelligent 
and well-informed come back enthusiastic and thanking God for 
the great privilege they have enjoyed. Which impression is the 
correct one? 


TWO ROMES. 


In the first place, a very true thing was said by Father Fa- 
ber in one of his letters while he was still a Protestant: ‘“ Now 
that I have been to Rome I do not wonder at the contradic- 
tory accounts given of the mighty capital of Christendom. There 
are two separate Romes: the Rome of the English, exclusive, 
frivolous, ignorant, surrounded with valets de place, who think to 
please Protestants by inventing scandals of the pope or amours 
of the cardinals or priests; eating ices, subscribing to reading- 
rooms, buying cameos, examining artists’ studios, coursing over 
picture-galleries, reading the last novel, going to Mass to hear 
the music, ‘not discerning the Lord’s body.’ This is one 
Rome. The other is made up of residents, native or foreign, 
quiet cardinals, humble Jesuits, unobtrusive monks, pious scholars, 
kind-hearted, simple-mannered, erudite—full of interest of all 
kinds—the existence of which second Rome ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of the English tourists no more suspect than that of 
a secret club at Ispahan. Of sin there is perhaps neither more 
nor less than in any other great capital, and a considerable in- 
crease of it pious men of different persuasions agree in referring 
to the increase of English, French, and American tourists. As 
in the church itself, so in Rome, there is quite enough evil to 
hide the good from the unsympathizing, uncandid, or unobser- 
vant. I find much, very much both to love and revere.” God 
does not force the human will nor compel virtue. Even under 
a true religion there must be individuals who exercise their free 
will to choose moral evil. “It must needs be that offences 
come.” One of the greatest obstacles of missionary effort in 
heathen lands is the presence there of men from Christian coun- 
tries who are of evil and scandalous lives. With such apparent 
examples before them of the result of the religion, intelligent 
heathen often refuse to listen to Christian teaching. Nominal 
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Catholics who live lives contrary to Catholic teaching put 
stumbling-blocks in the way of those seeking the truth, and have 
much to answer for. 

But there are many who are quite above mere scandal-hunt- 
ing, who try to get some idea of religious Rome, and who re- 
turn to their homes to talk of ‘“ Roman superstition.” Do they 
get a true view of things? Is there superstition in Rome sanc- 
tioned by the church which must be regretted or apologized 
for? This brings us to the fundamental question, WHAT IS 
SUPERSTITION? An ultra Protestant, who neither understands 
nor believes the Catholic faith, would see superstition any- 
where in the Catholic Church. He only sees a little more 
of the same thing in Rome. Not understanding fully the mean- 
ing of the Incarnation, such a person rejects certain logical 
corollaries of that great truth—as the devotion to the Blessed 
Virgin, the invocation of saints, and the veneration of relics. 
He could find those things anywhere in the Catholic Church, of 
course, but ordinarily he comes little in contact with Catholics. 
In Rome all these distinctive beliefs and practices are forced 
upon his attention at every step. 

A Catholic who realizes what it means that Christ took hu- 
man flesh, that he rose and ascended into heaven witha real hu- 
man body and the same body which he had before his crucifixion ; 
that these very bodies which we have now are to be raised and, 
reunited to our souls, are to reign for ever in glory; that 
Christ’s body'is the medium through which flow to us graces 
from the divine nature with which it is indissolubly connected ; 
that our bodies are made members of Christ’s body by baptism, 
and are to be kept in purity and treated with reverence on that 
account, and because worthy of being called “temples of the 
Holy Ghost ”’—a Catholic finds it perfectly easy and natural to 
honor the saints who share the incarnate life of Christ and are 
reigning with him; to understand that their sacred bodies and 
relics deserve veneration and may often be the medium of su- 
pernatural gifts; to understand, indeed, the whole principle of 
the hallowing of material things for spiritual ends—ze., that 
matter is not inherently evil, as the Manicheans said, but (to 
quote Cardinal Newman) “susceptible of grace, or capable of a 
union with a Divine Presence and influence.” A Catholic has 
no feeling of repugnance or surprise at the evidence that God 
has by his almighty power wrought miracles amongst his people 
in our own days. But all these things are roughly classed to- 
gether as “superstition” by the Protestant. It is a patent fact 
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that except in the Catholic Church the sense of the nearness of 
the supernatural has departed out of modern life. 

There is a pregnant sentence of Father Hewit’s which is 
worthy of much meditation: “ Protestantism is but an arrested 
Rationalism.” Many earnest Protestants fail to see that they 
are making common cause with the rationalist and the unbe- 
liever. If it is necessarily superstitious to venerate relics and 
to believe that miracles may be wrought through them, then 
why is not the Bible story of the dead man restored to life 
by touching the relics—z.e., bones—of the prophet Elisha super- 
stitious also? Some years ago a Congregational minister was 
in Rome. He scoffed at the accounts of miracles that had 
lately occurred at the tomb of a saint. He was challenged to 
investigate the evidence. He did so, and he finally returned to 
his Massachusetts home no longer a Protestant minister but a 
Catholic priest. The arguments by which Protestants try to 
disprove or discredit modern miracles in the Catholic Church 
would, if successful, destroy the credibility of the Gospel mira- 
cles as well. Many men of intellectual acumen, both believers 
and unbelievers, have already pointed out this fact. The mira- 
cles at Lourdes, ¢.g., are so simply incontestable that an athe- 
istic physician from Paris and a Protestant divine from Ameri- 
ca both acknowledge in published works that, to whatever 
power these things may be due, at least they are veritable 
facts. The Catholic attitude is not an absolutely credulous and 
uncritical one. Good and conclusive evidence must be fur- 
nished before reputed miracles are endorsed by authority as 
genuine. But the Catholic attitude is that such things are os- 
sible at any time, and the Catholic is not at all surprised when 
they occur. 

Those who are willing to believe in the Gospel miracles be- 
cause they are far removed by the vagueness and mist of a 
distant age, but recoil from the near approach of the super- 
natural in the life of to-day, may quite naturally find what 
they call “superstition” in Rome. The question is, Had they 
lived in the Gospel times on which side would they have been— 
with those who received with joy the signs and wonders wrought 
by Christ and his Apostles, or with the unbelieving Jews? It 
is noticeable that, in spite of his desire to call himself Catholic, 
the average High-Church Anglican betrays his essential oneness 
with the bolder forms of Protestantism by his scoffing at mod- 
ern miracles and the veneration of relics. 
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PROTESTANT MISTAKES. 


Again, many mistaken accounts of Rome come from the in- 
ability of Protestants to understand a great deal that they see. 
To hear some tourists talk of what they saw in Rome reminds 
one forcibly of the story of the woman who was being taken 
about a European cathedral, and who finally interrupted the 
attendant in the midst of an elaborate description by saying, 
“But what are you?” “I am a verger, madam.” “Qh! I 
didn’t know but you might be the triforium or the nave or 
some of those things!” 

Some suppose that the authenticity of all relics preserved at 
Rome is a part of the Catholic faith, They do not understand 
that the Catholic readily admits varying degrees of authenticity. 
Some relics are clearly and incontestably what they are claimed 
to be. Some have less evidence. The history of others goes 
back into the uncertainty of a vague tradition. The Catholic 
in the case of relics long venerated and held in esteem gives 
the benefit of the doubt to faith, and is inclined to admit the 
traditional genuineness in the absence of any evidence to the 
contrary. But at the same time when that evidence comes he 
has no hesitation in accepting it frankly. For example, Cardi- 
nal Vaughan in speaking to the pilgrims of a picture of the 
Virgin in the Borghese Chapel of Santa Maria Maggiore, tradi- 
tionally supposed for a long time to have been painted by St. 
Luke, said that evidence had now brought to light the fact 
that the painting was done in the fifth or sixth century, and 
that consequently it was a mistake to attribute it to St. Luke. 
Nevertheless, he added, that does not alter the fact that the 
picture has long been venerated, that many prayers have been 
granted to those who prayed before it, and that, therefore, it 
should be held in veneration still. Visitors to Rome, then, 
should remember that the authenticity of relics is not de fide. 

Many misunderstand what they see of popular devotions. A 
few years ago a canon of the Established Church in England, 
who was one of the acknowledged leaders of the High-Church 
party, was making a visit to Rome. On a certain feast of Our 
Lady he went into a church and watched the people who were 
in devout prayer before a much-thought-of statue of the Virgin 
Mother, which was surrounded with flowers and lights. On 
coming away he met an English Catholic priest whom he knew. 
“T am sure,” said the canon, “from what I have seen that 
those people think there is some divinity in that statue itself.” 
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“Let us test it,” said the priest. ‘Stand at the door, and when 
some of the more devout worshippers come away, ask them.” 
The first who came was a working-man. He was highly indig- 
nant at the question, and wanted to know how it was that they 
understood so little of the Christian religion as not to know 
the proper distinction. Several others were questioned with 
similar results until the canon acknowledged himself mistaken. 
But if he had not happened to meet that priest as he came 
away, the worthy man would doubtless have gone back to Eng- 
land and have told from that day to this of “the superstition 
which I saw with my own eyes in Rome!” 

Very great mistakes are made about the state of practical 
religion. It is not unusual to see in print a letter from Rome, 
in which the Protestant writer assures his readers that “ reli- 
gion is practically dead in Italy,” and that “the churches are 
deserted.”” More inaccurate statements could scarcely be made. 
An English gentleman who has resided much in Rome, and 
has carefully investigated the matter, assured the present writer 
that he could show him between thirty and forty thousand peo- 
ple at the early Masses in the Roman churches on any ordinary 
week-day morning. The Salesians, an order of mission priests, 
found one of the newer parts of Rome insufficiently supplied 
with parochial ministrations. They commenced work there, and 
have built a magnificent great church dedicated to the Sacred 
Heart. It is crowded to overflowing with devout worshippers, 
and the whole tone of that neighborhood has been changed. 
In Turin the writer and a Catholic friend made a tour of per- 
sonal investigation one week-day morning. A start was made 
at five o’clock, and the first visit was to the Oratorian Church. 
There we saw several large congregations succeed each other 
at different Masses, and great numbers of people receiving Holy 
Communion. The next church we reached about half-past six. 
It was full to the doors, and the whole congregation was sing- 
ing the Miserere kneeling. Another church directly across the 
street was full also. But by the time the ordinary English or 
American tourist reaches these churches—at nine or ten 
o'clock—most of the people have gone. Protestants often fail 
to understand, also, that by the custom of the country the ma- 
jority of the people on Sundays also are wont to go to the 
early Masses. The tourist may see but a handful at High 
Mass, and yet the church may have been filled several times 
over in the first morning hours. Sodalities and different 
associations for devout Catholics flourish. In Rome the Circolo 
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di San Pietro, a society for men much like the St. Vincent de 
Paul societies, does a great work. 


PROTESTANTS OF LONG RESIDENCE IN ROME BECOME CONVERTS. 


One significant fact worthy of notice is this: that many 
Protestants who reside long in Rome become converts. They 
get over the hasty and superficial impressions of the Catholic 
religion which the non-Catholic tourist is apt to carry away with 
him, and begin to see beneath the surface. One prejudice after 
another disappears, until at last the sincere seeker for truth applies 
for admission to the Holy Catholic Church. The writer met an 
American lady who was spending her second winter in Rome. 
She scouted the idea of ever becoming a Catholic, but having 
found so many of her first ideas about the Catholic religion to 
be wrong ones, she began to read and investigate. She has 
since been received into the church, and is very happy. 

In answer, then, to the questions so often asked this may 
be confidently affirmed: one who understands and believes the 
Catholic faith will find no superstition sanctioned by authority 
in Rome. He will find great faith and devotion, and many 
holy shrines and spiritual privileges which more than repay a 
pilgrimage. Of course there is a certain amount of unauthor- 
ized superstition amongst the simple and uneducated, there as 
everywhere else. It is said that in rural England there are 
many old women who hold the belief that to be confirmed 
every year is “good for the rheumatics.” But no one holds 
the Church of England responsible for the notion. There are 
plenty of popular superstitions in Scotland and New England 
which we do not lay at the door of Calvinism. So, also, what- 
ever superstition may be found in Rome is simply of that uni- 
versal and ineradicable kind inherent in human nature, which the 
church is in no way responsible for. Surely if there is any 
superstition to be found in Rome a Catholic pilgrim has a 
better chance of seeing it all than any Protestant ever can. 

Interesting visits were made to the basilica of St. Paul’s With- 
out-the-Walls, which has the most magnificent interior in the 
world, richer than St. Peter’s; to the Tre Fontane, where St. 
Paul was beheaded, and to San Lorenzo, a most interesting type 
of an ancient basilica and containing in its crypt the body of 
Pius IX. That celebrated pontiff is buried under a very simple 
white marble sarcophagus, having left directions in his will that 
not more than two hundred dollars should be spent upon his 
tomb. The different national colleges for the education of priests 
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attracted many visitors. We had the pleasure of meeting 
Monsignor O'Connell, Rector of the American College, who is 
very popular in Rome. Three different receptions were given 
to the pilgrims: one by the Duke of Norfolk, another by Car- 
dinal Vaughan, and the third by the Circolo di San Pietro. An 
imposing function was the singing of a jubilee ‘Te Deum” by 
the Papal choir in the presence of the College of Cardinals at 
St. John Lateran. Another interesting ceremony was the taking 
possession of his titular church of San Gregorio by his Emi- 
nence Cardinal Vaughan. The cardinal preached in English up- 
on the life of St. Gregory, who from that very spot sent St. 
Augustine to England. 


THE AUDIENCE WITH THE POPE. 


The last and crowning event was our audience with the 
Pope. The Holy Father makes a wonderful impression on all 
who see him, Catholic and non-Catholic alike. His gentle man- 
ner and saintly appearance, his evident pleasure at the enthu- 
siastic attachment displayed by his spiritual children, the char- 
acter displayed in his animated and expressive countenance, all 
combine to give one the feeling of being in the presence of an 
unusual personality. Nearly all the pilgrims had the privilege 
of kissing the Holy Father’s hand, and many he addressed indi- 
vidually. To each pilgrim was given a medal commemorating 
the Jubilee. The next morning we left Rome, and there were 
few, ifany, who did not feel like Solomon's royal visitor, that 
the half had not been told them. We left with a deep convic- 
tion of the truth of what Cardinal Vaughan had said to us on 
our first morning: “If there be a place that can be called a 
‘Holy City,’ then Rome is that city.” 


JESSE ALBERT LOCKE. 
New York. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION AMONG CATHOLICS. 
A ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 


ALICE TIMMONS TOOMY—ELEANOR C. DONNELLY— 
KATHERINE E. CONWAY. 


LL the portents of the time point to a future when 
for many customs, laws, and practices prescriptive 
now there will be no distinction between the sexes. 
Pushing legislative obstacles aside, the mass of wo- 
men in this country sweep on in social revolution, 
somewhat like the tide in its movement, not altogether silently 
yet without clamor; gently, yet with the conscious force of a 
mighty impulsion. He who would reverse the part of Canute 
and bid this advancing wave go no further than his will, would 
show himself a poor student of history. There must have been 
some solid basis of foundation for the ancient Greek myth of 
the Amazons and their ratson d@étre: a state of things may have 
arisen in some archaic commonwealth or kingdom when the wo- 
man proved herself “the better man,” and took all the privi- 
leges out of weak man’s usurping hands; and as in nature ex- 
perience is constantly repeating itself, so in human _ history. 
Though the foundations upon which the framework of our 
political structure rests seem proof against reactionary assaults, 
we must not be fatuous in our reliance upon their stability. It 
is not impossible to conceive that the time. may come when a 
feminine hand may hold even the helm of state. 

This proposition may be startling, yet it is one that ought to 
be faced. Other states that felt as deep-seated as we have had to 
bow even to this inevitable. But with these there was the differ- 
ence that the advent of a woman to the kingly or imperial throne 
was the result of a dynastic exigency; in the case of a lady 
president of the American Republic, it must be the outcome of 
a constitutional revolution; and we would be simpletons to shut 
our eyes to the fact that the present tendency of things does 
not preclude such a possibility. The social revolution which has 
been going on during the past quarter of a century has been, 
perhaps, making smooth the way for a greater one still. When 
we find women pleading in the law courts, there cannot be much 
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astonishment at finding them on the rostrum. And once on the 
rostrum, what is to prevent them from invading the presidential 
chair? The terms of the Constitution, some will answer. But 
this defence is swept away by the retort that the Constitution 
was of man’s making, and what man could make, man, with 
woman to help, can unmake. 

It is not likely that in our era, or perhaps in any other, such 
a state of things may arise; but it is not impossible, and the 
fact ought to be seriously faced and soberly discussed. The 
question, Are women as fitted for political power and for the 

















Miss MARY JOSEPHINE ONAHAN, 


ruling of the state as men? is not unworthy of attention. Un- 
fortunately, it is not one easy of answer, for the history of the 
world, since it came to be written, does not furnish us with any 
analogues. The fact that we have had a Zenobia, an Empress 
Irene, a Catherine, a Maria Theresa, does not give us any light 
to a conclusion. They were exceptional women, and they had 
men for counsellors. A lady president, with a feminine cabinet, 
would raise up a new condition of things, whether for good or 
evil, in our national and international polity. We have at pre- 
sent women claimants for perfect political equality with men; 
and all who discuss the momentous question of the propriety or 
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impropriety of conceding this claim ought to think it out alto- 
gether, so far as they are able, irrespective of the consideration 
of sex. The world is made up of men and women; and what- 
ever is best for the common interest of both is the one great 
perpetual principle of human polity, It is upon this basis, then, 
from a high ethical point of view, the question should be con- 
sidered. 

But whilst this, the most interesting problem of the near fu- 
ture, probably, is ripening to maturity, the world cannot stand 
still. New social conditions are being constantly evolved from 
its changing circumstances; its moral needs are as constant and 
as pressing as its physical necessities. Avenues of life are now 
being opened up to women which a few years ago were never 
dreamed of. The avocations which are available to them now 
number thousands where a generation back they did not num- 
ber ten. Thus multitudes of women are withdrawn from home 
life. 

Hitherto the machinery of eleemosynary and educational 
work was largely aided by the womankind of the various house- 
holds; these for the most part are now drawn away by the 
studio, the school, the warehouse, the office, and the factory. 
The amelioration in the position of women is one of the most 
signal and most gratifying marks of our age; but its effect has 
been to throw a greater amount of responsibility upon what 
may be called our reserves. Whilst the trained levies are out 
on the battle-field, the reserves must take their places in 
garrison duty. Within the Catholic Church there is a vast 
body of these reserves. We have indeed an embarras des 
richesses; our difficulty is how and where to utilize them. We 
have not only the regular army of professed religious, but a 
vastly more numerous unenrolled army of lay women, all eager 
to help in beneficent work, but all without orders and all igno- 
rant of the plan of battle. The Congress of Catholic Women 
shows this; but it shows more. It shows that within the camp 
itself two schools of strategists exist. The policy of the one is 
what we may call the aggressive; of the ether what may be de- 
scribed as masterly inactivity abroad, a strong stirring up of 
the dormant energies at home. There is nothing wonderful in 
the existence of such a dissonance. It is not man’s privilege 
alone to differ with his fellow; but he may reasonably look to 
the gentler sex for a rule in the composing of discords over a 
question in which the general welfare is the common object in 
view. 








DELEGATES TO THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 
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The present question is not what part has woman in what has 
hitherto been regarded as man’s sphere, but what part she ought to 
take in what is pre-eminently her own. That that sphere is large 
enough for all her present ambitions, her most thoughtful advocates 
will allow. There are countless ways in which she can exercise an 
influence towards the amelioration of evils common to all; there 
are infinitely more in which she can root up and destroy those 
peculiar to her own garden—the noxious weeds of pernicious 
custom and inveterate prejudice. Here is a field where women 
have room as wide as a prairie, and in some respects as savage- 
wild. 

The world rough-hews the work; it is for the hands of wo- 
man to shape much, very much of it. And therein nature 
has shown her wisdom in the selection—or rather God has so 
ordained it—in that to woman is given the quicker sympathy, 
the more enduring patience, the readier mind to work out pro- 
blems of ways and means, and adjust apparently irreconcilable 
conditions in deft and subtle ways. To her has been given a 
sort of sleight-of-hand in the smoothing of difficulties which has 
been denied to man; and she may console herself with this as- 
surance, that, however the conflict for power fare between her- 
self and him, man never will seek to invade that domain of 
beneficence which has been marked out by divine decree as wo- 
man’s ground in the moral order. For our part we think there 
need be no conflict whatever between women themselves over 
this subject. The rules of discussion which prevail with men 
will prevail, in the end, with women. 

What need to split hairs over points of detail when there is 
an entire concurrence as to the end? In every city, every town, 
every hamlet, every parish, there is abundance of work to do, 
and why waste the precious time in warfare over the methods 
of doing it? Earnest minds are not wanting, and on the ear- 
nest minds the task of outlining the plan of battle must, in the 
course of things, devolve. A beginning must be made; and to 
this end we have taken some steps to smooth the way, by way 
of preliminary. We have opened what we may call a Round 
Table Conference of representative women from either camp, 
and we hasten to present the views of a few, uncurtailed and un- 
confined by anything save a consideration for the space at our dis- 
posal. The ladies who have favored us are Mrs. Toomy, Miss 
Katherine E. Conway, and Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly. 

It is needless for us to say anything on their claims to speak 
upon any subject touching the status and interests of woman- 
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kind, or society at large for that matter, for they have long 
since established their own right to be heard. 

We make no comment of our own upon these various pro- 
nouncements. There may be other claimants for a hearing be- 
fore anything practical is done; and possibly there may be no 
need for our opening our lips at all in the discussion. The words 
of the Divine Master ought to be a sufficient guide for man 
and woman; his example is there to fortify us in cases of 
doubt. His tenderness spurned all conventionality; he hesitated 
not to brush robes against the sinner when there was a good 
work to be done; he made the Sabbath-law elastic when charity 
called him to succor the afflicted. His love for the children 
knew nor sex nor race; all were his. We need do no more 
than consider what he said and did, and act upon the same 
principles in every difficulty which arises. For the larger ques- 
tion which the more loud-voiced raise, the time has not yet come 
to speak—may not come for many moons of years—mayhap, in 
fuller knowledge of the truth of things, may pass away with- 
out demanding any answer. When our eyes are wider opened 
all may know that 


“ The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free. 


And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time 
Sit side by side, full-ssummed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 
Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who love. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men.” 


THERE IS A PUBLIC SPHERE FOR CATHOLIC WOMEN. 


ALICE TIMMONS TOoOmY. 


THE Catholic Women’s Congress held in Chicago, May 18, 
gave an outline sketch of the work of Catholic women, be- 
ginning with a paper on “The Elevation of Womanhood 
through the Veneration of the Blessed Virgin,” and closing 
with the life-work of Margaret Haughery, of New Orleans, the 
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only woman in America to whom the public have raised a 
statue. 

The enthusiasm awakened by this congress drew a large body 
of Catholic women together, who organized a National League 
for work on the lines of education, philanthropy, and “the home 
and its needs’”—education to promote the spread of Catholic 
truth and reading circles, etc.; philanthropy to include temper- 
ance, the formation of day nurseries and free kindergartens, 
protective and employment agencies for women, and clubs and 
homes for working-girls; the “home and its needs” to compre- 
hend the solution of the domestic service question, as well as 
plans to unite the interests and tastes of the different members 
of the family. Each active member of the league registers un- 
der some one branch of work according to her special attraction. 
The underlying idea of the league is that Catholic women real- 
ize that there is a duty devolving on them to help the needy 
on lines which our religious cannot reach, even were they not 
already so sadly overworked. Tens of thousands of our ablest 
Catholic women are working with the W. C. T. U. and other 
non-Catholic philanthropies, because they find no organization 
in their own church as a field for their activities. Every Catho- 
lic woman who has had much association outside the church is 
frequently met with the question, Why don’t you Catholics take 
care of your own poor, and not leave so much work for other 
churches to do for you? The truth is that ours is the church 
of the poor, and manifold as is the charity work of the religious 
and the benevolent societies, a vast amount has to go undone 
because there is no one to attend to it. It seems safe to com- 
pute that fully one-half our church members are among the 
needy, one-tenth of our members are wealthy, and the remaining 
forty per cent. are well to do. The occupations of the very 
wealthy seem so all-engrossing that the care of the needy seems 
to fall naturally on the well-to-do, who are happily not so far 
removed from the poor in condition as to be insensible to their 
wants. Mankind has repeated’ the “Our Father” for well-nigh 
two thousand years, and yet the great body of humanity seems 
only now waking up to the fact that “our Father” implies a 
common brotherhood; that “no man liveth to himself alone” ; 
that we are our brothers’ keepers. Surely then, in the face of these 
great facts, it can only be through misapprehension of terms 
that the question is asked “Is there a public sphere for Catho- 
lic women?” As well ask “Is there a public sphere for the 
religious?” since who is so public as the man or woman who 
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gives his whole life, with all its powers, for the good of humanity? 
It cannot be that the estimate of the Catholic woman is so poor 
that it is supposed that her love of home, her sense of duty 
and womanly instincts will suffer by her taking counsel with a 
body of women for a few hours every week as to the best 
methods of improving the condition of her fellow-women? 
Catholic women enter into the gaieties, and even the follies, of 
society. Many lose more money and time for dress and fash- 
ion than would be consumed by works of philanthropy. Yet no 
alarm seems to be taken as to the danger to womanliness in 
this sphere! 

Almost every subject of practical utility to humanity has 
been set for discussion during the Chicago congresses. Already 
many vital questions of morals and progress have been ably 
considered by experts. Many of those experts have been 
women, and even some of these women were Catholics. Can 
any one doubt that the church and the world have gained by 
their success? Is not every good thought crystallized into a 
plan of action—a fresh guidance in well-doing ? 

However wise or pious a woman may be, she meets with 
daily problems for which no literature offers solution, but from 
which the light of other women’s experience may clear away 
the difficulty. The great power of the age is organization, and 
nowhere is it more needed than among Catholic women, whose 
consciences and hearts are so keenly alive to evils that indi- 
viduals find themselves powerless to overcome. The proof that 
the Catholic Women’s League is needed is shown by the daily 
applications for affiliation, and for an organizer to go to other 
cities and establish branches. 

Miss Eliza Allen Starr, ever zealous in good works, writes 
of the “Catholic Women’s National League”: “ This compas- 
sionate work, to which woman seems called by her very nature, 
if left to individuals is likely to be desultory ; its continuity 
depending upon family and personal circumstances; whereas an 
organization takes the work along through summer and winter, 
sickness and health, convenience and inconvenience, the one 
who has dropped out of line under some pressure of necessity 
takes up work again, with a feeling of gratitude that all has 
been going on well in spite of her shortcomings. Our educa- 
tional charities providing Catholic instruction for our veriest little 
ones, by taking them from under the feet of laboring mothers 
in their small rooms and giving them an intelligent use of 
their hands, so as to prepare them for industrial occupations in 
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every grade for which they may prove to have a capacity— 
these free kindergartens become nurseries for good mechanics 
and citizens, for skilled needle-women of all kinds, with whom 
a taste for beautiful forms and harmonious colors may be a 
fortune ; in every case raising the grade of labor by the supe- 
rior intelligence with which it is pursued. The mercifulness of 
these day nurseries is only appreciated by those who realize 
what it is for a poor mother to leave her unweaned babe all 
day in the care of her other mere infants, in order to eke out 
the father’s wages in behalf of their increasing family. The day 
nursery takes care of her baby; the kindergarten gives occupa- 
tion to her restless boys and girls; and after a hard day’s work 
she returns with a heart and _ step lightened by finding 
her children fresher and sweeter for the kindly influences 
around them all day.” Then, again, providing homes for 
Catholic self-supporting girls has immense importance. In the 
midst of a life necessarily cut loose from family and friends, 
this home preserves a Catholic atmosphere—Catholic habits and 
traditions, establishing a standard of Catholic opinion on all 
matters instead of a worldly one. One word for our name, 
“National League.” Thus named because we live under the 
rule of a league of grand States, and under such rule hand 
should touch hand, shoulder touch shoulder, from Maine to 
Louisiana, from the Atlantic to the Pacific; thus adding to the 
natural force of individual activity a momentum which will be 
equal, we trust, to the ever-increasing demands upon our sym- 
pathies; while upon occasion we shall be found to possess a 
standing army ready to throw itself into the work suggested by 
any emergency. Volumes might be written to show the true 
relation of Catholic women to humanity ; but surely enough has 
been said to answer the question, “Is there a Public Sphere 
for Catholic Women?” 


THE HOME IS WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


ELEANOR C, DONNELLY. 


WHEN, to the query “ What is the greatest need of France?” 
the first Napoleon answered, “ MOTHERS!” he voiced the most 
imperative need of all ages, all nations; and of none more than 


our own. 
It was an Indian tradition that the world rested on the back 
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of a giant tortoise—the creature that always carries its home 
with it. By analogy, the world rests upon the Christian mother. 
Society, the commonwealth, the church are based upon the tor- 
toise-like keeper of her own home. 

Woman’s true sphere is the domestic one. God made her to 
be the queen of home. When she is driven out of it by a re- 
sultant of forces, she is in a state of violence, her life is out of 
joint. 

Man’s days are spent in toil and struggle in the outer world. 
He sees little of his children—can give but a few hours of his 
bread-winning time to their training and development. 

The good mother is always with them. Her influence is all- 
pervading. Be she as rich or as largely retinued as Sheba’s 
queen, she cannot, she dare not, shift her responsibilities to the 
shoulders of others. Even when her little ones are in the daily 
care of good religious, she is bound to look to their instruction, 
to the formation of their characters. 

The vexed question of Catholic education finds its best solu- 
tion at the fireside. The intellect and heart of the Catholic 
child must be opened, moulded, developed by God’s first of 
teachers, first of preachers, at the altar of the hearthstone. 

What work accomplished by gifted women in art, literature, 
science, or statecraft can compare with the moulding of a single 
childish character, with the gospel of salvation engraven upon 
a single childish soul? 

Exceptional women have been born to exceptional vocations. 
Females of masculine minds, of almost masculine physique, have 
ruled nations and controlled epochs. Deborah, Judith, and Es- 
ther, in the Old Law; Catherine of Siena, Joan of Arc, and Isa- 
bella of Spain, in the New, were called to extraordinary mis- 
sions—to be the saviours of their people, to be the guides and 
counsellors of sages, saints, and kings. But the exceptions only 
prove the rule. 

Charlotte Corday cannot pose as Judith of Bethulia; nor the 
witch-wife of Salem as the martyred Maid of Orleans. 

The average woman can have but one mission, one kingdom 
—that of home. 

Rich or poor, married or single, gifted or giftless, she can 
have but one model—the VIRGIN OF VIRGINS, Mary the wife of 
Joseph, Mary the Mother of Jesus. 

From the immaculate source that produced the incarnate 
God have flowed all graces, rights, and privileges to Christian 
women; and the stream cannot rise higher than its source. 
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Mary was the most gifted, as well as the most blessed, of 
women. 

Her intellect was never wounded by original sin. She had 
all the wisdom of sinless Eve, with the splendid superadded 
lights of her own personality, her own peculiar office. 

Her mind was the broadest, deepest, highest, the clearest, 
keenest, and brightest of all created minds, save that of Christ 
Jesus our Lord. It was the Mirror of Justice reflecting with 
brilliant fidelity the peerless Mind of the Godhead. 

Her Magnificat proves her the first of Christian poets, the 
wisest of Christian seers. Yet she sang her prophetic song but 
once, and then only in the privacy of Zachary’s home—then only 
to glorify her God and abase his little handmaiden. The best 
years of her life were passed in the simple, humble duties of her 
Nazarene home. She swept the house, she spun and mended, 
cooked, washed, and carried water from the well. And when 
her tasks were done she listened silently to the voice of her 
Beloved, and kept all his words, “pondering them in her 
heart.” 

“But” (may be urged) “ Mary was a Jewess; the traditions 
and usances of her people forbade her to take part in public 
affairs.” As the Mother of Jesus, Mary had the power (had she 
had the will) to abrogate the customs and traditions of her peo- 
ple. Her divine Son freed his disciples from the . pharisaical 
observance of certain mosaic practices; and Mary could have 
freed her sex from all the fetters of the old dispensation. She 
could have given them all the freedom, all the (so-called) “ rights” 
they now demand. It was part of her perfect consistency that 
she did not. 

Except on two occasions, the Woman of women did nothing 
extraordinary. 

If she obtained the change of water into wine at the mar- 
riage-feast of Cana, if she sanctified the Baptist in his mother’s 
womb, it was just by these two miracles that she explained and 
emphasized woman’s vocation, woman’s duty, to the Christian 
home. 

She obtained the miracle of the water changed to wine not 
merely to satisfy the needs of an embarrassed wedding-party, but 
to show that Christian marriage changes the natural water of a 
carnal passion into the pure wine of ‘a chaste love and spiri- 
tual delight.” 

The sound of her sweet voice filling the unborn Precursor 
with the Holy Ghost prefigured the sacramental grace of Bap- 
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tism, which frees the soul from original sin. The natural con- 
tract of marriage ennobled and sanctified, its offspring made 
holy and happy—these are the meaning and results of Mary’s 
two miracles. 

In all else we find only her submission to her spouse, her 
devotion to her Son in their obscure home. 

When Joseph arose from his midnight sleep and told her 
they must take the child at once into Egypt, can we fancy her 
convening a congress of the wives and mothers of Nazareth to 
protest that woman should zot be the annex of man? Can we 
fancy her reading a paper to prove that the angel should have 
delivered his instructions to her rather than to St. Joseph? or, 
that none but a tyrant could have demanded so hasty a prepara- 
tion for so long and hazardous a journey? 

Oh, no! Mary was not a woman of affairs. She had but 
one affair—the doing of the divine will; and our Lord took 
pains to proclaim that she was more blessed in that doing than 
in the divine maternity itself. 

Her life was a hidden one, altogether free from self-asser- 
tion. 

She was invisible when Jerusalem gave its grand ovation to 
Jesus on Palm Sunday; and she sat in the last place in the 
cenacle when the Paraclete descended upon the Apostles at 
Pentecost. 

She trained the first Christian women to imitate her humili- 
ty, her self-effacement. Through St. Peter she taught them that 
their adornment should not be that of coiffure, gold, or appa- 
rel, “but the hidden man of the heart in the incorruptibility 
of a quiet and meek spirit.” 

She warned them, through St. Paul, “ To love their children, 
to be discreet, chaste, sober, having a care of the house, gen- 
tle, obedient to their husbands’’; and “to keep silence in the 
churches; . . . if they would learn anything, asking their 
husbands at home.” 

In this word-picture of Mary and her maids of honor do we 
recognize the features of our nineteenth-century woman ?—of 
the woman of congresses, of committees, reforms, revolutions, 
contentions ? 

Alas! the manna of quiet domestic duties has grown taste- 
less to Ja dame des affaires. Her soul loathes that very light 
food. She wants something more spicy—something highly-sea- 
soned with novelty and excitement. 

Having a care for the house, looking to her husband’s com- 
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fort and to the souls of her children is tame and tedious 
work. 

To throw aside the tiresome details of home-keeping; to 
board, or live in a flat; to slaughter the unborn innocents; 
have a free foot, unfettered by duty to house, husband, or chil- 
dren, are not these the crying demands of jin de sitcle women? 

They dress like men, they talk like men. They force them- 
selves into the manliest avocations of men, and strive to fill 
them, loud-voiced and aggressive, to the criminal neglect of their 
own bounden duties. 

Eve was content with one of Adam’s ribs. Her daughters of 
to-day want (what the Irishman called) “his entire system.” 

“T prefer woman’s privileges” was Jean Ingelow’s reply when 
asked if she favored woman’s rights. 

Let women jostle men shoulder to shoulder on a common 
platform; let them “stump” it through a political campaign, 
hustle round the polls, or swell the ranks of a Salvation Army ; 
and they must not complain if they miss their privileges in 
their rights, if they lose for ever man’s chivalric devotion, his 
worshipful reverence, his protecting tenderness. 

All that is gentle, attractive, womanly withers under the hot 
sun of publicity and notoriety. 

Solomon, in his love-song of the ages, tells us of his Beloved, 
that her eyes are “dove’s eyes.” Ah, yes! good friends, ten- 
der, timid eyes, the eyes of the sober-tinted dove, that hides in 
the clefts of the rocks, but that will ever be fairer in the lover’s 
sight, dearer to the Bridegroom’s heart, than the stalwart eagle 
that soars, unblinking, to the sun, or the fierce parrot that 
flaunts its gaudy plumage and chatters eternally on its perch. 


WOMAN HAS NO VOCATION TO PUBLIC LIFE. 
KATHERINE E, CONWAY. 


To the writer it seems settled beyond question that woman, 
as woman, can have no vocation to public life. Vocation implies 
a need to be filled, and full competence to fill it on the part of 
the one called. Woman, being after man and from man, does 
not represent humanity in the full and complete sense that man 
does. It cannot be necessary, nor even useful, that she should 
try to do what she cannot do. 

This on the negative side of the argument, which is further 
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strengthened by the fact that woman, as woman, has been cre- 
ated for a peculiar and definite purpose; and the equipment for 
it, not to speak of the accomplishment of it, debars her, broadly 
speaking, from public life. 


“Woman is not undeveloped man, but diverse.” 


The vocation of the overwhelming majority of women is to 
wifehood and motherhood; and their bodily and mental sensi- 
tiveness and timidity, and the fixed aversion, or at least indiffer- 
ence, of most of them to public work, are safeguards raised by 
God’s own hand about the sanctuary of life. 

We Catholics recognize for women another and higher voca- 
tion, to which but a small number are called. But the instinct 
against publicity, so strong in the woman of the home, is inten- 
sified in the woman of the convent. Natural love moves the 
normal woman to self-sacrifice, almost to self-effacement. She 
is proud to surrender her name, to merge her identity in that 
of her husband. Supernatural love acts on the lines of nature, 
and the nun gladly sinks her individuality in her order, her mem- 
bership in which is the sign of her special and exclusive union 
with the Divine. 

The territory between the home and the convent is small, 
and the Catholic women within it are ordinarily there in the 
fulfilment of some very evident filial or sisterly duty—another 
manifestation, indeed, of the sacrificial spirit of normal Christian 
womanhood. 

But, it is at once objected, women have filled and do fill cer- 
tain public places with credit, and the Catholic Church herself 
in the persons of such women—to quote from best-known ex- 
amples—as Catherine of Siena, and Joan of Arc, and Isabella 
of Castile, has furnished the strongest possible arguments to the 
modern American pleaders for the free admission of women in- 
to public life. 

The writer realizes the force of these examples as fully as do 
the most ardent advocates of “the emancipation of women” ; 
but they bear for her in a different direction. 

While believing that woman, as woman, has no public sphere, 
she believes also that the woman as an intelligence, a rational 
creature, responsible for her own deeds and free to choose her 
own state of life, may be or do what she can; and that some 
women by virtue, not of their womanhood, but of their strong 
individualities, marked ability, and the demands of unusual en- 
vironment, may have a special call to some public duty. 
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But these things having been at all times granted by the 
Catholic Church, one marvels to hear the “woman question” 
raised among Catholic women. What doors, indeed, has she 
closed on intelligence and ability as manifested by women but 
the doors of the sanctuary and the pulpit? and here the eccle- 
siastical law but emphasizes the Divine law against women as 
priests and preachers. Women may have free scope in philoso- 
phy and theology, law, medicine, letters, the liberal arts, the 
trades and industries, as students and teachers; their own ability 
and opportunity alone determining their limitations. When 
Novella d’Andrea was teacher of canon law, and Maria Agnesi 
professor of mathematics, and other women professors of anato- 
my and Greek in the Papa! University of Bologna—to say 
nothing of women students in the same institution—there was 
very slight esteem for women as souls or intelligences either in 
old England or New England. 

The state, not the church, has ruled on the question of 
women in government and politics. | 

With this liberal attitude on the part of the church, the 
Catholic woman in public life has still remained the exception. 
Catholic women have still, as a rule, made early marriages and 
been the joyful mothers of many children; or have followed an 
early vocation to the cloister. Their intellectual force has ordi- 
narily been expended in the training of their own children; or, 
in the nun’s case, in the training of the future congenial wives 
of intelligent men. 

Cardinal Manning stated no new discovery when he declared 
that some women might have as marked vocations to certain 
professions—and this independent of possible concurrence of 
said vocations with marriage or the cloister—as any men might 
have. Yet, reviewing the whole field, it must be said that there 
is no very observable drift of Catholic women to celibate pro- 
fessional careers; and that our women who have attained fame 
in literature, art, etc., ordinarily draw the line very sharply in 
their own case between the author or artist and the woman. 

Still more evident is it that there is no appreciable tenden- 
cy among Catholics to organize aggressive or defensive leagues 
of women as women; no consciousness of distinctly feminine— 
as apart from human—interests to be agitated for; in short, no 
morbid consciousness of womanhood. In good works outside 
the home they have co-operated with men, and moved under 
the guidance of the church. They have never needed to be 
told that isolated and independent effort on the part of women 
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is against the laws of nature; the fruitless expenditure of energy 
in planting devitalized saplings and following roads that lead 
no whither. 

The indifference of Catholic women of every grade of intelli- 
gence and education to woman suffrage, and the disinclination 
of the most of them to identify themselves with the public work 
of organized women in its recent manifestations of “‘ Woman’s Con- 
gresses,” ‘“ Woman’s Days,” etc., furnish a strong argument 
against women in public life. For the Catholic woman is the 
normal woman. 

But what of the effect of the higher education of woman? 
The notion that it will materially affect the situation seems to 
be based on the false assumption that it is a movement apart. 
Said the scholarly Bishop of Peoria, the Right Rev. John Lan- 
caster Spalding: “The higher education of the priest is the 
highest education of man.’ May we not further say: the 
higher education of man involves also the higher education of 
woman ? 

This higher education—we use the word education in its 
fullest sense—will produce not a more abundant yield of women- 
publicists; but of noble, intelligent, and virtuous women for 
the home and social life. 

In all this “woman question” the partisans of alleged pro- 
gress seem to forget one foundation fact: that, as between men 
and women, it is not so much a question of greater or less, or 
better or worse, as a question of different. 

Neither are they satisfied to let the exceptional remain “the 
index of the possible.” They want to make it the index of the 
ordinary. 





THE A. P. A. CONSPIRATORS. 


THE A. P. A. CONSPIRATORS. 


# HE intellect of Pope Leo, with the keenness char- 
acteristic of the highest minds, pointed out the 
sure lines of defence against politico-religious 
secret societies when he gave the cue to Leo 
Taxil and his brother-workers, authors of ZL’Ex- 

nemt Social—to tear the mask from the faces of the plotters, 
penetrate and divulge the secret of the lodges, and batter 
down their ramparts by publishing their official documents. 

Now, we acknowledge that the danger from ‘“ American” 
conspirators is not alarming, especially as the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the editors of our great papers have declared against 
them. Still, considering the persistency of their art of lying and 
the foul nature of their dark complots, on the one hand; and 
on the other, the gullibility of hundreds of thousands of unin- 
formed and unformed individuals in our mixed populations, it 
becomes a moral necessity to lay bare the malicious designs of 
these knaves. This we shall attempt to do principally by the 
hands of non-Catholic sympathizers with the church, and, we 
may add, fellow-sufferers. 


PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE NEW KNOW-NOTHINGS. 


There is little doubt that the Hon. John Jay, of New York; 
Edwin Mead, of the New England Review; the notorious 
Joseph Cooke, and the equally malodorous Justin Fulton, 
together with the British American Citizen, started the ball 
in Boston by instigating and setting on foot the trial in 
which was attempted the practical closing of the parochial 
schools. There were made grave charges against Catholic au- 
thorities regarding the uses of the cathedral basement and vaults, 
and bigotry had its vacuous fling at Catholic abuses—the ty- 
ranny of the clergy, abominations of church practices, and un- 
Americanism of her system of schools. The world knows how 
Catholics came out of the ordeal. The ringing success of the 
celebration, in 1889, of our hierarchical centenary at Baltimore 
made the papers of the country comment too favorably upon 
it to suit the stomachs of the rabid bigots of certain cities, and 
incited their zeal to form the A. P. A. 

Where and how it was hatched it is impossible to determine. 
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But it is clearly proven that at first the famous initials stood 
for American Protestant Association, which were interpreted in 
the past year or eighteen months to mean American Protective 
Association; no doubt for the very obvious reason that self-re- 
specting Protestant churches would not father the bantling, 
whose spurs were found later on to be sharpening for a thrust 
at every professor of Christ’s doctrines. For, it may as well 
right here be broached to the Christian reader, that these under- 
ground sectaries are aiming a deadly blow, over the shoulders of 
Catholicity, at all the Christian denominations, as will be seen 
later on. 

The Junior Order of Mechanics have identified themselves 
with the plotters. It grieves one to be convinced that the title 
of Orangemen, which many Catholics, not all Irishmen, with the 
sanction of Bishop Spalding of Peoria, are attempting to fasten 
on these Apaists, though not strictly demonstrated, is very near 
the truth, The New York Suz correspondent writes: 


“ An Episcopal clergyman of Omaha describes the Nebraska 
branch as being composed chiefly of Englishmen, Canadians, 
Orangemen, Scandinavians, and Germans. Scandinavians and 
Orangemen are said to form the bulk of the society in other 


States.” 


How far the skirts of the Freemasons are clean, it remains 
for them to prove. 

Congressman Hon. J. C. Tarsney, in his speech at Saginaw, 
Mich., March 23, judges that the first class of people respon- 
sible for the movement are ‘“‘men who, having no religion of 
their own, scoff at the religion of everybody else, whether that 
somebody else be Catholic or Protestant, and utilize the pre- 
judice and the possible ignorance of many of our citizens for 
the purpose of creating divisions, and at last to bring to them- 
selves personal profit. These are of the class of men spoken 
of who shout ‘America for Americans’; many of whom with 
the cry upon their lips, shouting ‘America for Americans,’ still 
hold allegiance to the government of Great Britain.” 

Putting this and that together, we may conclude that the 
A. P. A.’s are a hybrid conglomeration of British and other for- 
eign subjects, disgruntled party-whips, apostates from all de- 
nominations: Ingersolites, Chiniquites, Fultonists, Cookeites, 
anarchists among the orders of labor, officered by secret society 
leaders under the probable headship of Albert J. Pike, late of 
Kansas, and declared foe of mankind. 
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SOME OF THE REPTILE ORGANS. 


That flaming headlight, America, of Chicago, has tried to set 
the country ablaze all these seven or eight years—principally on 
the score of the public-school bugbear, and, it would seem, the 
Catholic policemen of New York and Chicago! The Patriotic 
American, of Detroit, Mich., on April 8, 1893, forges the “ Bull 
of Pope Leo,” among other brotherly doings, and continues 
diatribes against the Jesuit son of William Tecumseh Sherman, 
Rev. Thomas Sherman. The Cleveland Leader need only be 
mentioned, and the Loud Cry, of which more anon, is rather a 
campaign sheet, without publisher or editor, than a newspaper. 
The St. Paul Pioneer Press admitted the forged bull among 
its “ads,” but got a deserved scoring from the North-western 
Chronicle. Burton Ames Huntington, hailing from Minneapolis, 
proves himself unworthy of the title of “Rev.” by his three- 
hundred-page book, Coming American Civil War. One of his 
stories in the fore-part of the book about Bishop Spalding’s 
consignment of rifles he denies 7” ‘foto on page 178; but still 
sticks to the assertion that the Winchesters were received. A 
number of apostate priests have hired themselves to vomit 
blasphemy with a few Protestant ministers, whom they scandal- 
ize by vilifying their former Catholic brethren and perhaps 
too patient superiors. 

A particular allusion is due to the British American Citizen, 
alias the American Citizen, published at 7 Bromfield Street, 
Boston. A batch of their business letters signed by R. J. Long, 
manager, lie before the writer. Some of these are marked at 
dates so close together as February 23 and 25, under the re- 
spective a/iases—one would fairly assume to catch their custom- 
ers from the British side, you know, and the American side. 
They ride astraddle Niagara! 

They publish their Toryism—fit successors of the hirers of 
the Hessians: they need wot proclaim their hypocrisy in throw- 
ing dust into the eyes of wide-awake Americans. Orangemen 
will find no Boyne here, and they shall not invent one. 


SPECIMENS OF THE A. P. A. SPIRIT. 


That the sectaries do not confine themselves to mere words, 
inflammatory and malicious as they may be, is proved from 
their too probable connection with the Edwards school law in 
Illinois, and the similar experiment in Wisconsin. Their first 
attempt at expelling the “foreigners” was unfortunate. The 
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natives and adopted citizens turned on the real foreigners and 
made them swallow their compulsory and sumptuary law, in 
about as quick time as the populists of Belgium forced the 
chambers there to throw open the doors of suffrage to the na- 
tion. At Toledo, Ohio, they played their best game, and elected 
the city council and the school board. The city fathers started 
their paternal administration by dismissing every Catholic offi- 
cial; but when it came the turn of the school board to com- 
plete the same arrangement with the Catholic public-school 
teachers, the conspirators quarrelled among themselves, and 
finally had to oust a fellow-member, Dr. Scott by name, who 
laid it down as on the programme that “them Catholic teach- 
ers has to go.” True to his no-religion animus, he would get 
rid of a Hebrew teacher too, “as he hated a Jew as bad as he 
did a Catholic.” In the trial resulting in his dismissal, it was 
proved that this Amalekite tried to induce examiners of Catho. 
lic candidates to falsify their reports; and persuaded principals 
to give false information about Catholic teachers already em- 
ployed, that they might be dismissed. 

On the same principle the public-spirited and cultured gen- 
tleman, Bishop McGolrick, was defeated in the election of the 
committee of the Public Library. They do not dare to try such 
election ruses at the Twin Cities, where Archbishop Ireland, 
official chaplain of the troops of the State, not only rules over 
his Catholic brethren, but holds the highest place in public es- 
teem as an American of the Americans. The blundering 
revolutionists having completely failed, thanks to the esteem 
in which the bishops, clergy, and people are held in the 
East, thought that they would turn their batteries on the wild 
West. In January by a flank, secret movement they carried 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, by a majority of one hundred and seven- 
ty-five. After but four months of their high-handed rule they 
have been defeated by a majority of three hundred! 

At Davenport and Keokuk, Iowa, the “Americans” have 
been raging in vain; for they found opponents in the Gate 
City and Democrat of the respective localities, who took up the 
cudgels in defence of Catholics, who were inclined to ignore the 
whole disreputable business. We cannot forbear from quoting 
one authority adduced in the former journal: 


“Whoever shall examine with care the American constitu- 
tions will find nothing more fully stated or more plainly ex- 
pressed than the desire of the authors to preserve and perpetu- 
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ate religious liberty, and to guard against the slightest approach 
towards the establishment of inequality in the civil or political 
rights of citizens based upon differences of religious belief” 
(Cooley’s Constitutional Limitations, page 468). 


An episode in the great demonstration at Saginaw, Michigan, 
March 23, 1893, is worth recording, to prove who are the 
lambs and who the wolves in this meeting by the muddy waters 
of political strife. Congressman Tarsney, at the end of his scor- 
ing of the A.-P.-A.’s, read this letter : 


“ SAGINAW, W. S. MICHIGAN, March 3, 1893. 


“Colt's Patent Firearms Man. Co., Hartford, Conn. 

“Stirs: I am chairman of a committee appointed to pur- 
chase a large amount of rifles and revolvers, somewhere between 
one hundred and five thousand. We do not wish to deal with a 
middleman, but direct with the firm. It will be for your in- 
terest to deal with us. Please send me a catalogue and your 
lowest price for cash with order for from one hundred to five 
hundred or more, and nearly as many revolvers as rifles. Can 
you furnish them on short notice? Hoping to hear from you 
by return mail, I remain, 

“ Yours respectfully, 
“REV. IRA CASE. 


“2018 N. Fayette Street, Saginaw, W. S. Mich.” 


To prove the signature genuine beyond a doubt, it was com- 
pared with the Rev. Case’s signing of a petition for the clean- 
ing of a Catholic neighbor’s back-yard! 

Here is the gist of an interview between one J. C. Curry, agent 
of the Colt’s Company, and the reverend agent of the A. P. A.: 


“Mr. Curry asked the question, ‘Are these goods to be 
bought by the members of the order?’ 

“« 4, They were to be paid for by the committee on deliv- 
ery, C.O.D.’ 

“«T suppose things must be getting pretty warm around here, 
judging by appearances ?’ 

“«Ves; we have positive information that the Catholics have 
between five and ten thousand arms stored in this city, and 
liable to use them at any time.’ 

“Mr. Curry asked, ‘Is the organization growing or receding ?’ 

“A. ‘We are growing rapidly. We are holding meetings 
every night of the week and initiating new members. The 
committee meet next Monday night, and we will write to you 
at the Russell House the result of their deliberation, and it may 
be you'd better come back here to see the committee. Any 
other communications had we will write to the firm, and they 
may send them to you.’” 

VOL, LVII.—47 
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The search of the churches of Fathers Dalton and Reis, at 
Saginaw, resulted in finding no basement in which ‘to store 
arms in one, and in discovering that the basement was the 
church in the other; and no fire-arms brought to light in either. 

The similar events in Peoria, Ill., and the series of sermons 
by the Rev. Thomas Sherman, S.J., directed against the A.-P.-A.’s 
in Detroit, St. Louis, and Omaha, are too well known to need 
either repetition or comment. It may be remarked, though poli- 
tics cannot here be discussed, that Catholics generally deprecate 
the formation of an unnecessary and irritating Catholic party, 
but they distinctly give fair warning that no political party or 
its allies can afford to insult two millions of voters. 


OATHS AND RITUAL OF THE A. P. A. 


We have before us two accounts of the government, ritual, 
and oaths of the secret organization which claims anywhere from 
1,500,000 to 15,000,000 of members in the United States. One 
is published by R. L. Quackenbush, ex-A.-P.-A.-ist, in a docu- 
ment sworn and subscribed to before John Herz, N. P., Scott 
Co., Iowa. It substantially agrees with the two-column article 
printed April 18, 1893, in the Indianapolis Mews. Their “most 


sacredly-guarded and secret name”’ is the AMOREANS, whose deri- 
vation we have long sought in vain in Josephus, Alph. Eders- 
heim, and Holy Writ. If it mean anything it must coincide 
with the Ammorheans—“ rebels’”—the sworn enemies of the true 
religion whose five kings were routed by Joshua. 

The reader will scarcely have the patience to glance over 
more than the first scro//] and the last of the five oaths; but in 
passing his eyes over the entire document he will note that the 
schemers durst not pollute the name of our Lord Jesus Christ 
by even casual reference to One they fear. 


“A. P. A. A. P,. A. 
“ SCROLL. 


“Declaration of Principles. 

“T hereby declare that I am a firm believer in a Deity. I 
am not a member of the Roman Catholic Church, nor have I 
any sympathy with Roman Catholicism; that in my opinion no 
Roman Catholic should be allowed any part or parcel in the 
control, or occupy any position in our public schools. On the 
contrary, I realize that the institutions of our country are in 
danger from the machinations of the Church of Rome. I be- 
lieve that only by the removal of Roman Catholics from office 
of trust can JUSTICF, RIGHT, and TRUE AMERICAN SENTIMENT 
be fully subserved; and that by the concerted and continued 
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efforts of the lovers of American liberty only can such results 
be consummated and continued. 

“T pledge myself to defend the Government of the United 
States, and the State in which I reside, against invasion, disor- 
der, treason, or rebellion, either by ecclesiastical, local or foreign 
foe, and against the usurpation of temporal or spiritual power 
whereby men become slaves to party and the Roman Church. 

“T am willing to bind myself by a vow sacred and inviolable. 

“T am a Protestant and have been for —— years. 

“T belong to the —— church and ——, a secret society. 

“Age —— Residence 

“Occupation —— 

“ Recommended by —— —— 

“ Date 18 

“A: F. &. A. P. &;” 


The final oath, taken from a secular paper, is as follows: 


“i, , hereby denounce Roman Catholicism. I hereby 
denounce the Pope sitting at Rome or elsewhere. I denounce his 
priests and emissaries, and the diabolical work of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and I pledge myself in the cause of Protestant- 
ism to the end that there may be no interference with the dis- 
charge of the duties of citizenship, and I solemnly bind myself to 
protect at all times and with all means within my power the good 
name of the order and its members, so help me God. Amen.” 


The profession of Protestantism is but a poor mask, torn off 
effectually by a number of prominent non-Catholic ministers, on 
whom in great measure has devolved the defence of our common 
Christianity in this contest. 

These pages cannot be concluded without an allusion to the 
alleged papal bull of excommunication and extermination. We 
will permit the Courier-Journal, of Louisville, Ky., to comment 
on it editorially, May 28, 1893, under the caption 


“A PATENT FORGERY. 


“The ‘Pope's letter,’ to which our correspondent calls special 
attention, professes to be taken from the Patriotic American, 
Detroit, Mich., of April 8, 1893. As this so-called ‘ Encyclical’ 
is being extensively circulated recently, and is causing much ex- 
citement among persons who accept it as genuine, we deem it 
worth while to give it some little attention. It purports to have 
come from Leo XIII., and’to have been ‘given at St. Peter’s, 
Rome, on the twenty-fifth of December, 1891, the fifteenth year 
of our Pontificate.’ After reciting that the ‘American Republic, 
under Protestant rulers, is with the worst enemies of the Church,’ 
and has ‘seized upon the lands discovered by Christopher Co- 
lumbus, a Catholic,’ ignored the rules of the Church, etc., the 
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document proclaims a general excommunication of all heretics, 
and continues: 

““* Moreover, we proclaim the people of the United States of 
America to have forfeited all right to rule said republic, and 
also all dominion, dignity, and privileges appertaining to it. 
We likewise declare that all subjects of every rank and condi- 
tion in the United States, and every individual who has taken 
any oath of loyalty to the United States in any way whatever, 
may be absolved from said oath as from all other duty, fidelity, 
or obedience on about the 5th of September, 1893, when the 
Catholic Congress shall convene at Chicago, Ill., as we shall ex- 
onerate them from all engagements, and on or about the feast 
of Ignatius Loyola, in the year of our Lord, 1893, it. will be 
the duty of the faithful to exterminate all heretics found within 
the jurisdiction of the United States of America.’ 

“We understand this to be one of the papers circulated by 
the A. P. A., an organization formed on the lines of Know- 
nothingism. It is hardly necessary to say that the ‘encyclical’ 
is a clumsy forgery. It has been repudiated over and over by 
members of the Catholic hierarchy when brought to their notice, 
but this does not prevent its being circulated. To take one in- 
stance out of many of the want of skill shown by the forger, 
we may note that the date, December 25, 1891, is said to be in 
the fifteenth year of Leo XIII. As he was elected Pope in 
February, 1878, the date mentioned was in the fourteenth year 
of his pontificate. The whole document is full of absurdities, 
and bears on its face, from beginning to end, conclusive evidence 
that it is not genuine.” 


The kind and acute writer, however, fails to note that the 
Loud Cry, which publishes this clumsy calumny, has not the 
grace to be indited by any sort of a Christian. His diatribe of 
blasphemy vomits destruction on all the churches: 


“ All churches to-day are seeking the friendship of the world 
and more or less mixed with errors, each one proclaiming they 
are the ‘entrance to life.’ Each one, as bodies, have refused 
to advance in the light as revealed in the Scriptures, and op- 
posed truth, asserting that it was from the devil, thereby making 
themselves a mouth for Satan—one of his heads. 

“God has had and has a people in all churches now upon 
earth, and now calls upon them to come out. All who obey 
and follow him will be saved, all who do not will receive ‘of 
her plagues.’ ” 


“Thus we see the seven-headed monster complete, made up of 
professed Christian churches, united and determined to change 
the word which God says is everlasting. 

“If any man have an ear, let him hear: He that killeth 
with the sword must be killed with the sword.” 
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If, after these self-confessed bids to abandon Christianity and 
murder all its professors, one want further proof of the com- 
bined Sabbatarianism and Diabolism of this Loud Cry of the 
imps, let him put these two extracts together: 


‘“‘ All churches will unite in the immediate future, compelling 
all, under penalty of death, to observe Sunday as a day of rest. 
Thus will she and all of her daughters be ‘drunken upon the 
blood of the saints.’” 


“If the churches had followed the plain word of God, this 
woman would have been swept out of existence years ago; but 
instead of doing this, they each one support her by advocating 
some one of her false doctrines.” 


Notably, the Christian Union has joined with the Jndepen- 
dent in condemnation of this fratricidal fanaticism. Says the 
latter : 

“No word from us will do any good in warning a set of 


bigots, chiefly in the West, against their circulation of forged 
documents against the Roman Catholic Church.” 


And Governor Stone, of Missouri, will go down in history as 
the second Governor Wise (of Virginia), who got the credit of 
stamping out old Know-nothingism in the Old Dominion. The 
Missourian’s words deserve a tablet of brass: 


“Your association is undemocratic and un-American, and I 
am opposed to it. I have not a drop of Know-nothing blood 
in my veins.” 


As for his excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, who is raised 
so high on the shoulders of the yeomen of the New World 
press that the rabble’s insults cannot reach him, let the Z7rue 
American voice their sentiments: 


“The present visit of Monsignor Satolli is generally credited 
to a desire on the part of Pope Leo XIII. to place himself and 
his church more closely in touch and intelligent accord with 
American institutions, and when he observes how great has been 
the progress of the Catholic Church in America, he must be im- 
pressed with the thought that that progress has been in full line 
with our institutions, and comes out of our peculiar condition 
in which the government refuses to interfere with sects and for- 
bids any interference with its functions.” 


THOMAS JEFFERSON JENKINS. 
St. Lawrence, Ky. 
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charm which the party of Americans enjoyed for 

a few days on this Mexican hacienda. Their 

hosts also enjoyed the interest which they ex- 

pressed in the picturesque phases of an existence 
totally unlike their own, and spared no effort to amuse them 
and gratify the curiosity they so frankly displayed. In the cool 
freshness of the marvellous Mexican mornings the general would 
ride out with his host over the vast fields with their varied 
crops, and the wide plains where herds of cattle pastured; and 
later, smoking in the orange-shaded court or the arcaded corri- 
dor with its extended and beautiful outlook, absorb information 
which not even Russell could have afforded of the inner social 
and political conditions of this little-understood country. As 
for the others, their amusements and occupations were as varied 
as the hours of the day. To them all was fresh, wonderful, and 
delightful; and there was but one sentiment of sincere regret 
when the days of the visit came to an end. 

It was decided that without returning to Guadalajara they 
would go direct to the City of Mexico, and this being settled, 
it farther appeared that Don Rodolfo intended to make one of 
their party to the capital. “I may be able to render your stay 
therea little pleasanter,” he said modestly. “I am not such a 
guide to things artistic and antique as your Mr. Russell—but I 
can show you something of the social side of our life.” 

“And I am sure that will be much more interesting,” said 
Miss Gresham with an upward glance of her violet eyes. It had 
by this time become amusingly evident to the rest of the party 
that those eyes bestowed all their eloquent glances on the young 
diplomatist, to the total neglect of Philip, who could not, how- 
ever, on his part be said to be observant of the fact—so much 
was his attention absorbed by the darker and brighter eyes of 
Dofia Mercédes. 

“Tt is a very interesting little comedy that you have arranged 
for us, Dorothea,” said her sister, smiling. ‘The shield and de- 
fence for Philip’s susceptible heart that, with much cost to our 
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own comfort, we have brought along, has at the time of danger 
gone over to the enemy and left him completely at the mercy 
of the threatened danger.” 

“It is very unkind of you to twit me with my folly, Marga- 
ret,” replied Dorothea. “It is enough for Mr. Travers to do 
that. How could I guess that another man—a man with the 
gloss of Paris upon him—would appear to distract Violet’s at- 
tention? Not that I think it is so much distracted in reality 
as that she perceives—she is very quick about such things—that 
her power of attracting Phil is over, and that in a contest against 
the charms of Dofia Mercédes she would be worsted, which has 
led her to transfer her smiles to the man who, happily for her, 
appeared at the critical moment. Now she can flatter her vanity 
that she at least appears to have thrown over Philip for Don 
Rodolfo; whereas, had there been no Don Rodolfo, she would 
have had to face the fact that her spell has lost its power over 
him.” 

“And a very fortunate thing, I am sure,” said Mrs. Lang- 
don. “It does not follow that anything serious will come of 
his fancy for this pretty Mexican girl, but should it do so— 
although marriages between foreigners are seldom well advised 
—it will be a happier event than any result which an infatuation 
for Violet Gresham could lead to.” 

“For my part,” said Dorothea boldly, totally untroubled by 
any consciousness of inconsistency, “I hope that something 
serious may come of his fancy for Dofia Mercédes. I have 
fallen in love with her myself. She is absolutely charming. 
But I am afraid her parents have higher expectations for her 
than poor Philip can fulfil.” 

“I fancy there is no doubt of that,” said Mrs. Langdon, 
heroically repressing a desire to laugh. 

Dofia Mercédes appeared to reciprocate Dorothea’s fancy. 
Despite the fact of their possessing a very imperfect mode of 
communicating with each other—for the: English of one was on 
a par with the Spanish of the other—the youth and gaiety 
which they possessed in common triumphed over all obstacles, 
and made them develop such a liking for each other’s society 
as proved sometimes rather exasperating both to Philip and 
Don Armando. On the whole, however, this quartet agreed 
harmoniously, and generally were to be found together in some 
corner of the wide corridors, or the shaded nooks of the en- 
chanted garden, trying Spanish songs at the grand piano in the 
sala, or riding over the wide, beautiful plains when long even- 
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ing shadows were stealing over them, and fresh evening winds 
blowing across them from the violet hills and the shining 
lake. 

One day-long excursion on the lake, in which the whole 
party participated, when they went in primitive boats to an 
island that was like an idyl of peace as it lay cradled on the 
gentle waters, covered with luxuriant verdure, in the midst of 
which was a palm-thatched Indian village and a tiny chapel 
most ancient, picturesque, and pathetic in its semi-decay, they 
were none of them likely to forget. In fact they were all ready 
to agree with Dorothea when she declared that she had spent a 
day in primitive Mexico, and now understood exactly what the 
conquistadores had found as they marched through its virgin 
scenes. In this secluded, wave-encircled spot, life had changed 
no whit in the outward aspect of the dark, gentle people who 
dwelt there since that distant day when the first brown-robed 
son of St. Francis had stood among them and preached with 
winning sweetness the faith they so readily embraced. It al- 
most seemed as if that first padre might push off from the 
shore and come toward them now, so unchanged was all the 
setting of the scene, as the strangers rested under the deep 
shade of spreading trees in the clean-swept space before the 
doors of the lowly dwellings, where chairs were placed for them 
with an exquisite courtesy, and water offered in the earthen 
vessels of the country. At their feet the sparkling waves gently 
washed the beach and plashed among the rocks; the dazzling 
surface of the lake spread, a shimmering, silver sea, into remote 
distance; the hills on the mainland swam in softest tints of 
aerial azure, while the children of the pued/ito, with their skins 
of bronze and dark eyes shaded by long silken lashes, brought 
for inspection and possible purchase some of the relics of the 
earlier times with which the island was strewn, fragments of 
pottery and arrow and spear heads of obsidian or natural glass, 
It was truly a day of primitive Mexico, none the less so for 
the cross that rose above the palms, crowning the quaint tower 
of the tiny chapel, where the love and faith of these simple 
people found touching expression in the fruits and flowers laid 
upon the altar. 

But all these idyllic days and scenes came to an end too 
soon. It became necessary for the visitors to tear themselves 
away from this life which was like a page out of another 
world. So, attended by one of the sons of the house, and with 
many expressions of regret at parting and urgent invitations to 
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return, from their hospitable hosts, they turned their faces 
southward toward the brilliant city that lies beside its lakes in 
that high valley where the wandering Aztecs halted in their 
triumphant march and founded their capital, long centuries ago. 

It was a matter of discussion whether or not they should 
pause at Querétaro, but it was finally decided that they would 
pass by this spot so full of painful associations. The mournful 
shade of the Emperor Maximilian dominates, and will ever 
dominate this fair city, as it lies on its smiling plain. The 
story of treachery and savage cruelty is written for ever in let- 
ters of blood upon it, and no one who feels the piteousness of 
that past story—that futile effort of the best element of Mexico 
to found in the country something better and more stable than 
the military despotism which under the mocking title of a re- 
public crushes all individual freedom now as then—can wish to 
linger here, where the lonely and desolate Cerro de las Cam- 
panas lifts its barren slope toward heaven as a perpetual memo- 
rial of the noble blood shed upon it. 

“TI am glad that we shall pass the place in the night,” said 
Dorothea with a slight shudder. “I don’t wish to have my 
sympathies so painfully wrought upon as they would be by the 
sight of it.” 

“Is there much of interest. there apart from the terrible 
tragedy that seems to envelop it?” Mrs. Langdon asked Rus- 
sell. 

“Not a great deal,” he replied. ‘Not enough to repay you 
for having your sympathies, as Miss Dorothea says, painfully 
excited. It is a fine old city, with lovely plazas and picturesque 
churches; but no one of any sensibility can escape the memory 
of the brave and unfortunate archduke, who bore the fatal title 
of Emperor of Mexico. In the beautiful central plaza one sees 
him in imagination taking, as was his habit, his evening walk 
during the siege, or sitting, with the dark shadow of coming 
fate upon him, on the stone brink of the fountain. In the 
theatre of the city sat the court-martial that executed Juarez’ 
orders by condemning him to death. In the Convent of the 
Capuchinas—now, of course, a barrack—one may see the cell 
where he was imprisoned, and from which he went forth to his 
death on that sad Hill of the Bells.” 

“There were many people who thought of that hill at the 
downfall of Napoleon Third, whose cowardly treachery sent him 
to his death,” observed Travers. 

“He should have been wise enough to have left the coun- 
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try when the French troops were withdrawn,” remarked the 
general. 

“ Had he been a coward he would have done so,” said Don 
Rodolfo. ‘But he felt that it would be an act of treachery on 
his part, or at least of baseness, to abandon those who had 
chosen him as their leader. It proved an unwise decision, for 
the end could have been no worse for them had he gone; but one 
can only admire the heroism that made such a decision possible.” 

“Yes,” said Russell; “it makes one forget, or at least par- 
don, the weakness of policy which alienated those who might 
have been powerful friends, by a hopeless endeavor to conciliate 
irreconcilable enemies.” 

“His policy in that respect was certainly weak,” said the 
young Mexican, “but his intentions were excellent; and Mexi- 
co’s best hope for a good government perished with him. But 
it is a painful subject, especially for us, who suffered much 
from our adherence to the party that brought him to the coun- 
try and followed him to his death, so I am not sorry that the 
ladies are not tempted even by the desire for opals to pause 
at Querétaro.” 

“TI confess that I should like an opportunity to get some 
fine opals,” said Miss Gresham regretfully. “It was very sad, 
of course, about Maximilian and poor Carlotta, but I do not 
see that we can help them zow by staying away from Querétaro.” 

“It is not a question of helping any one, but of sparing 
ourselves,” observed Dorothea with some asperity. “I do not 
suppose that Querétaro is the only place in Mexico where one 
can buy opals.” 

“They are found there alone, but can be bought in abun- 
dance in the City of Mexico,” said Russell. 

And so it came to pass that under the cover of night they 
swept by that city, the news of the treacherous fall of which 
once thrilled all the world. Yet it was a proof of the contra- 
dictory element supposed to be inherent in the feminine nature 
that Dorothea, who had been most eager for this night passage, 
was the one who accompanied Don Rodolfo to the rear plat- 
form of the car, from whence he pointed out in the moonlight 
that long gray hill on which the final tragedy was enacted— 
where he who had been born in a royal palace took 


“— his latest look 
Of earth and sun and day” 


before he fell under the bullets of a savage soldiery. 
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It is very early morning when the through train from the 
north enters, by the great cut of the Nochistongo, the Valley 
of Mexico—that valley which Cortés declared to be “dla cosa 
mas hermosa en el mundo” when, having climbed the eastern 
hills beyond Lake Texcoco, he looked for the first time upon 
it. And the traveller who does not echo the words of the bold 
Spaniard, as he, too, looks for the first time upon its surpass- 
ing loveliness, must be insensible indeed to all natural beauty. 
For the most beautiful thing in all the world it still remains, 
with its spreading leagues of green fertility, its broad white 
roads leading between rows of stately trees toward picturesque 
towns and verdure-embowered villages, its shadowy woods, its 
shining waters, and its vast chain of encircling mountains domi- 
nated by the majestic forms of Popocatapetl and Ixtaccihuatl, 
which lift their massive, snow-clad summits into the blue depths 
of heaven, eternal guardians of the plain below. 

More and more beautiful this plain seems to grow as the 
train speeds across its wide expanse. The radiant splendor of 
a Mexican morning is spread over it like a mantle of glory, 
while enchanting pictures succeed each other on every side. 
Beyond thick-set hedges of century plants stretch wide fields 
and pastures, with water flashing in the aceguzas which cross 
the land in all directions and produce its bounteous fertility ; 
glistening domes, and towers richly carved and softly pink or 
gray in tone, rise in the golden air from unseen towns; the 
roads are filled with picturesque groups of people, and burros 
with great panniers bearing the produce of the land toward the 
great city near at hand. With fascinated interest the party of 
strangers watch these varying scenes, yet, in the case of some 
of them at least, the eye was not satisfied with seeing alone. 
Before the imagination unrolled a more vivid panorama yet: 
the marvellous story, with all its brilliant and romantic phases, 
of which this valley of paradise has been the theatre. 

“It was not strange that the Aztecs halted in their progress 
and founded the seat of their empire here,” said Mrs. Langdon. 
“They must have felt that they had reached the culminating 
point, that not even this wonderful land could show them any- 
thing more beautiful. There was no need, one would think, of 
an eagle or a cactus branch to tell them where to build their 
city.” 

“Without that sign they might not have thought of placing 
it, like another Venice, on the waters,” said Russell. “I have 
often tried to fancy what a picture lake-girt Tenochtitlan must 
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have presented to the gaze of the Spaniards who looked upon it 
first.” 

“With its great temple and floating gardens, and the shining 
surface of its lakes covered with canoes filled with feather-clad 
warriors brilliant as tropical birds!” said Travers. “It is the 
fashion now to discredit those descriptions of Prescott which 
were the delight of one’s youth; but he drew them directly 
from the Spanish chronicles, written by those who saw what 
they described. And who should be believed, I would like to 
know, if eye-witnesses are not? For my part I devoutly credit 
every word that old Bernal Diaz wrote, and the more I see of 
the country, the more my envy of the conquistadores grows in- 
to a passion. Never before were mortal men so permitted to 
realize their wildest dreams, or to find their wildest dreams sur- 
passed by reality.” 

“We are not passing over the scenes of any of Cortés’ early 
operations just now, are we?” asked the general. 

“No,” Russell answered. ‘“ All of these were conducted to 
the eastward of the city. But every foot of this valley is his- 
toric ground, and filled, to the imagination, with great historic 
figures. I am sure’’—he looked at Dorothea with a smile—* that 
you can see at this moment a band of the bold adventurers 
who have just conquered the imperial city riding along the 
highway yonder, with their armor and lances glittering in the 
sunlight, their plumes tossing, their banners gleaming against 
the sky. And let us not forget what manner of device those 
banners bore blazoned upon them. ‘Friends,’ said that of Cor- 
tés, ‘let us follow the Cross; and if we have faith, by this sign 
we shall conquer.’ ”’* 

“Ah, there were no qualms of doubt in ¢heir faith,” said 
Travers. ‘“ How splendidly robust it was, how absolutely a liv- 
ing and controlling force! And, therefore, what great things it 
animated them to accomplish. Not to understand how far the 
passionate ideal of a religious apostolate inspired the great Span- 
ish conquests of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, is not to 
understand the era or the people at all.” 

“ There is no doubt of one thing,” said the general, “that, 
whatever inspired him, Cortés was one of the greatest captains 
of that or any other age. Never before or since did conqueror 
attain such great results with such inadequate means, never did 
soldier of fortune rise so suddenly to the full height of unparal- 


* Amici, sequamur Crucem, et si nos fidem habemus vere in hoc signo vincemus. 
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leled opportunities and display such splendid daring, genius, and 
resource.” 

“There are some blots upon his character,” said Russell. 
“But when we consider the age and his exceptional position, 
also the fact that he was in training a mere soldier of fortune, 
we must acknowledge that they are very few, and may well 
be forgotten-in the lustre of his great qualities, his heroic cour- 
age, his brilliant genius, his indomitable resolution, and his wis- 
dom and moderation in victory.” 

“T think,” said Dorothea, “that we should be grateful for the 
fact that it was Spaniards who discovered this marvellous coun- 
try, and who were therefore able to plant here a civilization so 
picturesque, an architecture so delightful and harmonious, and a 
charm of romance such as no other people possess or can be- 
stow.” 

“There are deeper and greater reasons than those to be 
grateful that we have here New Spain—” Russell was beginning, 
when Don Rodolfo, who was devoting himself to the instruction 
of Miss Gresham, turned and pointed. 

“ Mexico!” he said—and there, shining before them in the 
early sunlight, and undimmed by faintest stain or blur of smoke, 
were the stately towers and gleaming domes of the City of the 
Conquerors. A splendid mass of glowing and varied color, it 
rose above its encircling walls, from which the waters of the 
lakes that once encompassed it have now receded, leaving in 
their stead emerald fields level as the waves that danced over 
them at the time of the Conquest, and crossed by broad, straight 
avenues, lined with noble trees, that follow exactly the course 
of the ancient causeways as they lead to the different gates. 
There are rio squalid or grimy suburbs to disfigure the approach. 
Straight from the expanse of the vast green valley, from the 
wind blowing freshly over leagues of cornland and meadows 
where the rich alfalfa stands knee deep, from the amethystine 
mountains and the lines of graceful pepper-trees with their 
drooping boughs, the train plunges into the city’s heart, and 
presently ends its long run from the northern border in the 
station of Buena Vista. 

No matter how often one has made this entrance, there is 
always delight for the eye and spirit in the drive from the sta- 
tion through the streets in the exquisite freshness of early morn- 
ing. Clean-swept as those of Paris, asphalt-paved, and lined with 
handsome buildings, the mere sight of these.streets conveys to 
the stranger a realization that he is in no obscure provincial 
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city, but in one of the capitals of the world—opulent, fascinat- 
ing, brilliant, abounding in attractions for all kinds and condi- 
tions of men. The drive has, moreover, the advahtage of being 
through a quarter abounding in noble residences and beautiful 
gardens, and when, turning into the broad and stately Avenida, 
the carriage rolls past the green glades and dreamlike vistas of 
the Alameda on one side, while on the other rise splendid 
houses with fronts of richly sculptured stone and balconies of 
delicately wrought and gilded iron, the new-comer must be im- 
passive indeed who would not echo Dorothea’s cry of enthusias- 
tic admiration. 

A little farther, a turn to the right, and they stopped be- 
fore the entrance to the most picturesque hostelry in Mexico— 
one is tempted to say in the world—the Hotel del Jardin. 
Russell had declared that a single glance would tell them why 
he had chosen this hotel; and certainly no more than a single 
glance was necessary after they had entered a vestibule, mount- 
ed a short flight of marble steps, and passed through wide 
gates of wrought iron, to make them pause to take in the pic- 
ture before them. 

They did not yet know the -significance of this picture, but 
there could be no question of its'charm for the eye. A great 
garden, a mass of flowers and shrubs, with here and there no- 
ble trees which lifted their wide crowns of green foliage toward 
heaven, while roses and azaleas, pomegranate and jasmine 
bloomed in their shade, filled a quadrangle of several hundred 
feet in extent, around two sides of which extended an immense 
building, with apparently innumerable doors opening on a wide 
gallery below and a narrower balcony above. The shining pave- 
ment of this gallery stretched in glistening vista before the new- 
comers, with tall iron railings on one side dividing it from the 
beauty and fragrance of the garden, and on the other partially 
open doors giving a glimpse of spacious rooms. It was evident 
that there were no inner passages at all, that every apartment 
opened on the vast, flower-filled court. ‘ 

“By Jove!” said the general; “this is more like a palace 
than a hotel. What is it?” 

“Tt is all that is left of the greatest monastic foundation in 
New Spain,” Russell replied. ‘The story of its ruin is too long 
to tell now. Let us settle ourselves and afterwards you shall 
hear it.” 

Dorothea, however, remained motionless. “It is enchantingly 
picturesque,” she said, “but there must have been terrible in- 
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justice, not to speak of barbarism, to bring it to ¢his. And I 
don’t wish to have any part in sacrilege—not even the small 
part of a lodge within stolen walls.” 

“TI do not feel in that manner,” said her sister. “The place 
has already so laid its spell upon me that I think it will be a 
privilege to rest within such ancient and venerable walls. In 
the injustice, the barbarism, and the sacrilege which have wrought 
this wrong we have no part—not even the passive part of ap- 
proving or condoning.” 

“ Well said!” remarked Mr. Travers in a tone of approba- 
tion. ‘Mrs. Langdon has an incomparably good sense which al- 
ways contrives to see things in the right light.” 

“T observe that it is generally the light in which one would 
wish to see them,” said Dorothea, “and this leads me to sus- 
pect that Margaret is something of a diplomatist. But, as usual, 
I find her point of view so agreeable and convenient that I am 
ready to adopt it.” 

“Mrs. Langdon is right, sefiorita,” said Don Rodolfo. “It 
is not worth while to punish yourself for the misdeeds of others. 
Our country is indeed shamed by the acts of sacrilegious vandal- 
ism of which this is the greatest, but if the spirits of any of 
the despoiled monks could speak to you, I am sure they would 
say that you are welcome to this, their ancient cloisters, because 
you come with a gentle heart and a good intention.” 

“ Our friend Don Rodolfo waxes complimentary,” Travers mur- 
mured aside to Dorothea. “He is quite right about the good 
intention. I can see by the light in your eyes that if you had 
the power, the desecration of these walls would not continue an 
hour longer. But when he speaks of a gentle heart—’’ here the 
speaker lightly lifted his shoulders in that Gallic gesture which 
is more eloquent than many words. 

Dorothea vouchsafed him no reply. She turned to the others. 
“Come,” she said. ‘Since papa and Mr. Russell have gone to 
secure our rooms, let us see where we are to be lodged.” 

A few minutes later saw them settled in large, airy chambers 
on the second floor, from the balcony in front of which they 
looked down on the lovely garden and into the green branches 
of its tall trees. Apart from all associations it was a fascinat- 
ing spot, but with these associations it possessed a charm more 
deep, penetrating, and pathetic than words can express. For, 
as the gaze wandered beyond the enclosure filled with bloom 
and fragrance, where something like a cloistral peace still reigns, 
it passed over intervening streets and houses to be caught and 
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held by the sight of a building so vast and imposing as to rivet 
attention at once. Like the survival of another world, this great 
edifice lifted above the roofs of the modern dwellings surround- 
ing it grand, fortress-like walls of dark-gray stone and evident 
antiquity, crowned by a dome of incomparable grace and majesty. 

“What a superb old church!” said the general. “Is it the 
cathedral ?” 

“No,” Russell answered. “It is the ancient monastic church 
of San Francisco, compared to which the history even of the 
cathedral is tame. We are standing now in a portion of its 
monastery, and those walls at which you are gazing embody 
the whole story of Mexico from the time of the Conquest even 
to its last and most shameful chapter.” 

“They look as if they might embody the history of the 
primeval world, and might last to witness the end of ours,” said 
Dorothea. “ Nothing could give a deeper impression of majes- 
tic strength. Tell us its story, Mr. Russell.” 

“Where shall I begin?” asked Russell. “It is, as I have 
said, the story of Mexico. It was Cortés himself who gave to 
the first Franciscan missionaries—the little band lovingly called 
the Twelve Apostles of Mexico—the land on which it stands, 
and which had been occupied by the gardens and wild-beast 
house of the kings of Tenochtitlan. We are told that the first 
church was constructed of hewn stone from the steps of the 
great Teocalli.” 

“ That old church yonder looks as if it might be the same,” 
said Travers, regarding the massive antiquity of its walls. 

“No,” said Russell, “it is of later construction. But this 
monastery was the first, as it remained to its end the greatest 
of the religious foundations of New Spain. Here was erected 
the first parish church for the Indians in the New World. 
From this spot went forth the missionaries who, undeterred by 
dangers and hardships, penetrated the remotest parts of the 
country, winning a nation to Christianity, laying broad and deep 
the foundations of the moral and social order which we find to- 
day, and gaining the hearts of the people by standing ever be- 
tween them and the possible oppression of their conquerors. It 
is not too much to say that every descendant of los naturales, 
as the natives were called, owes such a debt of gratitude to the 
monks who have been robbed and driven forth here as all the 
mines of Mexico are too poor to pay.” 

“ And it has been paid—thus!” said Mrs. Langdon, waving 
her hand toward the scene around them. 
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“Yes,” said Russell. ‘Was ever destruction more complete? 
It seems difficult to believe that any people could have been 
guilty of the incredible vandalism of destroying the very cradle 
of their national life; for apart from all the claims to venera- 
tion as a sanctuary, the most historical spot in Mexico perished 
when the barbarous hand of the destroyer fell upon the monas- 
tery and churches of San Francisco.” 

“Tt must have been of immense extent, if this building in 
which we are standing was the monastery of that church,” said 
the general. 

“In its three centuries of existence it naturally acquired 
great wealth and splendor,” said Russell. ‘Around the majestic 
central church—that sad wreck yonder—were gathered a group 
of chapels famous throughout Mexico for their beauty, their an- 
tiquity, and their associations of holiness. Known as the seven 
churches of San Francisco, they formed a whole of unequalled 
beauty and inestimable value to the scholar, the antiquarian, and 
the artist. Of this noble group of sanctuaries only the great 
church remains, a piteous spectacle of desecration. Its altars 
are demolished, its splendid decorations gone, its interior, once 
glowing with color and beauty, has been described as ‘a horror 
of whitewash and desolation,’ where some band of Protestant sec- 
taries hold their meetings in this spot where the greatest and 
most historical functions of religion had from the foundation of 
the country taken place.” * 

“But why,” asked the general, “should such a special rage 
of destruction have spent itself on a spot with such peculiar 
claims to veneration?” 

“Partly because of those claims, but more especially because 
of the extent and value of the property included in the boun- 
daries of the monastery. Cupidity as well as hatred of religion 
found a pretext in the shallow story of a pretended plot against 
the government to seize what had so long been coveted.” 


* The history of this foundation may almost be said to be the history of Mexico, for con- 
tained in it, or linked with it, is almost every event of importance in the colonial or national 
life. From this centre radiated the commanding influence of the Franciscan order—the strong 
power that kept what was won by military force, and that by its own peaceful methods greatly 
extended the territorial limits of New Spain. Here Masses were heard by Cortés, and here 
for a time his bones were laid. Here through three centuries the great festivals of the church 
were taken part in by the Spanish viceroys. Here was sung the first Ze Deum in celebration 
of Mexican independence, the most conspicuous man in the rejoicing assemblage being Gen- 
eral Augustin Yturbide—by whom, virtually, Mexican independence was won; and here, sev- 
enteen years later, were held the magnificent funeral services when Yturbide—his imperial 
error forgiven and his claim to the title of Liberator alone remembered—was buried. 
Around no other building in Mexico cluster such associations as are gathered here.— 7homas 
A, Janvier. 

VOL, LVII.—48 
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“And this was the garden of the monastery!” said Mrs. 
Langdon, gazing at its green beauty. “These old trees have 
looked down upon the monks pacing beneath them, and upon 
how many other figures of the past—the saintly men who evan- 
gelized the country, the Spanish viceroys with their splendid 
trains, the sons of Aztec kings and chiefs! What scenes rise 
before the imagination as one thinks of it all!” 

“This hotel,” said Travers, “is evidently formed of the 
cloisters.” 

“ And much beside,” said Russell. ‘ The infirmary, the rooms 
of the commissioners-general, the sala de profundis, an exquisite 
chapel of San Antonio, the lovely cupola of which, covered with 
blue and yellow tiles, you can see yonder, were all here. That 
picturesque old wall which bounds the garden on its farther 
side was the wall of the refectory, ‘in which was room for five 
hundred brothers to sit at meat.’ It is now a livery stable!” 

“ Margaret,” said Dorothea indignantly, “you may talk of 
feeling it a privilege to be within such walls, but I most dis- 
tinctly do wot. I feel as if by merely being here I have part 
in the desecration, the sacrilege, the unspeakable barbarism!” 

“ But you have not,” said the general practically, “‘so don’t 
be fanciful, my dear. This is a lovely spot, and its ancient as- 
sociations only make it more interesting in every respect. But 
now I really think we had better be seeing about some break- 
fast.” 

This moderate suggestion met with general approval, and in 
a restaurant at the gate—to which one corner of the beautiful 
garden has been sacrificed—they breakfasted in a sufficiently 
satisfactory manner, the more so perhaps for the charming pic- 
ture to be seen through the open window by which they sat, 
where the gaze wandered over masses of shrubbery and banks 
of flowers, and where by simply putting forth the hand it would 
have been possible to pluck the purple, luscious fruit from the 
boughs of a bending fig-tree. Breakfast over, they set forth to 
make acquaintance with the city in which centre all the charm 
and fascination of this fascinating country, all the thrilling story 
of its romantic past, and all the wonderful blending of old 
and new civilizations. Like Mexico itself, the capital is full of 
an almost inexhaustible interest, and of a spell that grows deeper 
as one knows it longer and becomes more steeped in its pic- 
turesque traditions and phases of life. 

Perhaps the first thing which struck the strangers as they 
_ issued from the Hotel del Jardin into the broad and handsome 
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Calle Independencia was the excessively modern aspect of their 
surroundings. It was Paris again, which was brought to their 
minds by these stately houses built of light-colored stone richly 
carved around the doors and windows, and brightened by bal- 
conies of gilded iron, while passing into the street of San 
Francisco, the brilliant shop-windows might have made them 
fancy themselves in the Rue de la Paix. The throng of people 
filling this always crowded street was also, as a whole, modern 
and cosmopolitan in the extreme; only accentuated here and 
there by some marked example of the native type. Russell 
smiled when the general observed that the city differed strik- 
ingly in this particular from those they had already seen. 

“ This,” he said, “is the thoroughfare where all the modern 
life of the capital shows itself; but if you turn aside and follow 
one of these intersecting streets for a short distance, you will 
find yourself in scenes and surroundings as purely Mexican as 
if the viceroys still reigned in their palace, and no railroad had 
yet penetrated the country. There are quarters of the city 
where the sight of a foreign face and the sound of a foreign 
tongue are as unknown as in the most remote village.” 

It was difficult for the travellers to credit this in the midst 
of the signs of wealth and luxury surrounding them. Perfectly 
appointed equipages swept by, ladies whose toilettes were of 
the most distinguished elegance lay back on their cushions or 
crossed the crowded pavements into shops where the choicest 
confections of France were to be seen; the brilliantly varied life 
of an opulent society passed in ceaseless stream. Presently the 
glittering thoroughfare came to an end on the great Plaza 
Major—the heart not only of the present Spanish city but of 
primitive Tenochtitlan. This plaza, part of which was included 
in the grounds belonging to the great Aztec temple, and a part 
to the palace of Montezuma, has a history full of picturesque 
vicissitudes and turbulent chapters. It is of immense extent, 
and would be exceedingly imposing but for the garden (dating 
from the French occupation) which occupies a portion of its 
space, and unfortunately ruins a view of the cathedral. It is 
impossible to condemn too strongly the artistic mistake of de- 
stroying the effect of the superb facade of this great edifice— 
the finest on the American continent—by the ill-judged planting 
of trees and shrubs in front of it. The gardens which encroach 
on the space of the atrium should specially be swept away, so 
that the noble proportions of the building would not be ob- 
scured as at present. 
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Built on the exact site of the Aztec temple (teocalli), which 
the Spaniards destroyed, and the land of which was at once set 
aside that upon it might be erected a Christian church, this great 
sanctuary is a fit peer for those glorious cathedrals of Spain on 
which it is modelled. Splendid, massive, and in its proportions 
only equalled by the most famous churches of the Old World, 
it is at once impressive in its architectural effect and deeply in- 
teresting in its historical associations. Passing through the gar- 
dens—lovely in themselves as verdure can render them, but an 
offence to the eye from their position—the party paused in 
mute admiration before the superb facade which rises, with a 
majesty that nothing can diminish, above its circumscribed 
atrium. The basso-relievos, statues, friezes, bases, and capitals 
with which the whole front is profusely decorated are all of 
white marble, and make a harmonious effect with the light-gray 
stone of which the church itself is constructed. Above this 
noble facade, with its three vast portals and its elegant Doric 
details, rise the great towers to a height of more than two 
hundred feet, finished with very beautiful architectural details, 
and crowned by bell-shaped domes capped by spheres and 
crosses of stone. The cornices of these towers, as of the build- 
ing everywhere, are surmounted by balustrades of carved stone, 
which serve as pedestals for colossal statues of the doctors of 
the church and the patriarchs of the monastic orders ; while above 
the central portal is a group of the theological virtues, with 
their symbols. Crowning the whole is the great dome sur- 
mounted by its slender, graceful lantern. Immediately adjoin- 
ing the cathedral on the east, and forming one mass with it, is 
the very beautiful church of the Sagrario—the first parish church, 
which is dedicated to Santiago (St. James), the patron of Spain. 
This exquisite building is in the churrigueresque style, and 
communicates with the cathedral by interior doors. “Its rich 
facade and harmonious mass,” says a very competent art critic, 
“contrast agreeably with the grander mass and severer style 
of the cathedral. So admirable is the work—in its elegance 
and purity of complicated filigree carved in stone—that it may 
be accepted as a standard of excellence by which to judge 
other productions in the same curious but (when judiciously 
used) highly effective style.” 

The interior of the cathedral in that style known as the 
Spanish Renaissance, which prevailed so extensively in Spain 
during the sixteenth century, is majestic and impressive in the 
extreme. No words can fitly describe the effect which its vast 
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space, its noble proportions, and its time-dimmed splendor pro- 
duce upon one who enters it for the first time, or after long 
absence. There are some unsatisfactory details, but these are 
totally lost sight of in an overwhelming impression of stately 
magnificence. One walks in a dream down the wide aisles, past 
chapel after chapel, before the grated doors of which scattered 
groups are kneeling, and within which lamps are burning before 
such rich old altars as can be seen nowhere else out of Spain, 
altars that from floor to lofty roof are one mass of elaborate 
carving, covered with gold, that has taken with the lapse of time 
an incomparable tint and in the midst of which priceless paint- 
ings are set like gems. According to the Spanish fashion, the 
choir is erected in the middle of the nave, a church within a 
church. But although it lessens somewhat the interior effect of 
imposing space, it amply compensates by a marvellous beauty 
of detail. The stalls are of dark old wood, carved with basso- 
relievos of the most exquisite finish; two immense organs in 
carved cases rise from the lateral tribunals to the height of the 
arches of the aisles, while the great gates, which make the en- 
trance as well as the railing of the tribunals, and the railing 
which encloses on each side the passage-way between the choir 
and the high altar, are composed of a metal known as tumbago 
(a composite of gold, silver, and copper), of immense value. Of 
this precious metal the base of the high altar is also formed. 
This altar is modern, and strikes a. jarring note of lack of har- 
mony with the other details of the church. That of Los Reyes 
(The Kings), immediately behind it in the apse, is superb. To 
see anything like it one must go to the great cathedral of Se- 
ville, where the same artist executed another altar equally rich 
and splendid in effect. 

But space fails to tell how the group who had already seen 
so much of Mexico wandered entranced through the rich, dim 
aisles of this splendid church which was laden with the palpable 
incense and impalpable prayers of.centuries, or stood enraptured 
before paintings by Murillo, by Pietro de Cortona, and many 
other famous artists in the spacious sacristies and chapter- 
room. 

“Go to the Museum!” exclaimed Dorothea in reply to a 
suggestion of this kind when they finally emerged from the beau- 
tiful interior of the Sagrario. ‘No, let us not lessen the effect 
of what we have just enjoyed by seeing anything else. Primi- 
tive Mexico must wait. I cannot bring my mind to its consid- 
eration after having been steeped in an atmosphere so differ- 
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ent. Give me until to-morrow to adjust my mental attitude to 
the Aztecs.” 

“As a matter of fact and precedence, the Aztecs should 
have come first,” said Travers. ‘“‘ We should have examined the 
remains of primitive Tenochtitlan before devoting ourselves to 
the contemplation of this perfect example of the religious art 
and life of Spain, transplanted to the New World.” 

“T am unable to realize that I am in the New World at all,” 
said Dorothea, looking up at the majestic pile which towered 
above them. 

“You will realize it very soon,” said Don Rodolfo, “if you 
will go over to the National Palace and see the Aztec relics, 
some of which were taken from the very spot on which we 
now stand.” 

“Come, come,” said the general, “I think there is a very spe- 
cial fitness in going just now.” 

So Dorothea’s objection was overruled, and they spent the 
remainder of the morning in that great, cool hall, opening from 
the flowery court, where the gods of old Mexico sit in silent 
and solemn state, grouped around the sacrificial stone which 
once flowed so redly with human blood. Russell pointed out 
the effigy of the sun carved upon the upper surface of this stone, 
indicating that the work as a whole was a votive offering to 
that deity. “It is,” he said, “little understood how far the an- 
cient Aztec worship was a worship of the sun. This great stone, 
for example, erroneously called the Calendar Stone”—he walked 
over to it as he spoke—‘“has been conclusively proved by ar- 
chzological research to be the Stone of the Sun, which was ori- 
ginally placed on one of the artificial mounds in the centre of 
Tenochtitlan, where it served as the base of the smaller perfo- 
rated stone to which the victim was tied, and upon the two 
stones the gladiatorial sacrifice was performed.” 

“ A sanguinary relic to have been placed in the foundations 
of a Christian church,” said the general, remembering the in- 
scription on the southern wall of the cathedral saying that 
from thence the so-called Calendar Stone had been removed. 

“Its purpose was not understood when it was buili into the 
cathedral wall, nor for a long time after,” said Russell. ‘“ But 
as the Stone of the Sun, it is of all the relics of ancient Mexi- 
co the most distinctive.” 

“ And perhaps the most interesting is this statue,” said Don 
Rodolfo, leading in turn toward the famous recumbent figure 
exhumed by Le Plongeon in Yucatan. “It was at first sup- 
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posed to be a personal monument, and was given the name of 
Chac-Mool; but that theory seems entirely upset by the fact 
that no less than three similar figures have been discovered in 
different parts of Mexico. It is evidently an idol or symbol of 
the widest significance, and I agree with our own learned 
archeologist, Sefior Chavero, who believes it to be the God of 
Fire, and that the disc held in his hands is the emblem of the 
sun.” 

“Our humorous Mexican Guide remarks that ‘very bitter con- 
troversies have raged and are still raging over the upturned 
stomach of this defenceless stone image,’” said Travers. “But I 
am on the side of Sefior Chavero. The God of Fire is a much 
more imposing personality than Chac-Mool, of no particular dis- 
tinction at all.” 

“My favorite,” said Dorothea, “is the curiously-misnamed /n- 
dio Tristo. So far from being sad, he is the merriest little Indian 
ever put into stone, I am sure.” 

So talking, they wandered in fact and imagination through 
this strange, silent prehistoric world, which suggests so much 
and tells so little of the ancient life of the country, with its 
shadowy traditions of remote antiquity, its monuments whose 
story no man can read, and its sanguinary worship which senti- 
mental writers inveigh against the Spanish conquerors for sweep- 
ing away. “Spain has the unenviable credit of having destroyed 
two great civilizations,” says one of these writers, who has pre- 
sumably stood before the Sacrificial Stone which still seems to 
the fancy crimson with the blood of the thousands of human vic- 
tims slain upon it, and from thence has stepped into the sun- 
light to see the Cross gleaming on the great cathedral towers 
above the spot where that accursed stone once stood, but who 
to the Symbol of Redemption would prefer the God of Fire in 
Mexico, as the Crescent in Granada. 
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The Miners’ Legal Eight-Hours Movement.—Great advances 
have been made in the movement for regulating by law the 
number of hours to be worked by miners. A bill to secure 
this object has been read a second time in the House of Com- 
mons. Even Mr. Gladstone, who only so recently as last year 
endeavored to pulverize the arguments of the supporters of the 
bill, has yielded to the strong current which has set in in its 
favor, so far at all events as to vote for the principle, reserving, 
however, to himself the right to propose the mitigation of the 
universally compulsory character of the provisions by the intro- 
duction of local option. This further curtailment of the free- 
dom of the adult laborer, although supported by a majority of 
the miners, is by no means their unanimous wish, those em- 
ployed in the Durham and Northumberland collieries being 
strongly opposed to the proposal, as also are a certain number 
of those in South Wales. At the International Miners’ Con- 
gress, however, recently held at Brussels, the representatives of 
994,000 miners of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, and 
Austria voted for this legal limitation, the representatives of 
only 100,000 voting against it. More than this: the congress, 
on the motion of a Scotch delegate, has bound the miners of the 
various countries to a universal strike in support of this de- 
mand in the event of its being refused in any of the countries 
represented at the congress. In some of these countries there 
is undoubtedly a strong case for taking such a step. In Bel- 
gium, for example, work is still carried on for twelve hours, the 
miners having been unable by negotiation to bring their em- 
ployers to a perception of the injustice of their demands, In 
such cases laws ought to be made to serve as a protection for 
the weak, and even the strongest opponents of state interference 
must be willing to recognize that there is no other way out of 
the difficulty. If any one is to be blamed, it is the employers 
who, by a cruel use of their advantageous position, have forced 
the weaker party to take refuge in legislation. 
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Extension of State Control.—That the state is ever more 
and more extending the sphere of its control, every year shows. 
The railway companies of Great Britain are now no longer free 
to deal with their employees as they please. The hours during 
which they may be kept at work have, by a bill which has 
passed both houses of Parliament, been brought, not directly in- 
deed, but still effectually, under the control of the Board of Trade. 
As we have already sufficiently explained the procedure of this 
bill, now a law, we need not enter into particulars. Another 
instance of the state’s interference with the adult is to be found 
in the proposal of Sir John Lubbock to regulate the hours during 
which shops may be kept open. For many years voluntary efforts 
have been made by the better class of shop-keepers to bring 
this time within reasonable limits, but these efforts have, in too 
many instances, been frustrated by the more avaricious and 
grasping. Often a single recalcitrant tradesman has forced 
scores who were willing to close to keep open in self-defence. 
The many are forced to suffer on account of the greed of a 
few. A case is known in which one man kept two hundred 
and fifty shops open. To remedy this evil the House of Com- 
mons has unanimously accepted a resolution for giving to local 
authorities such powers as may be necessary to carry out the 
general wishes of the shop-keeping community with reference to 
the hours of closing. It is not proposed to pass regulations by 
act of Parliament for the whole kingdom, but to leave this to 
be done by each town or city, for it is recognized that what 
may be suitable for one place may be unsuitable for another. 
Nor is it proposed that the general community of any place 
should dictate to tradesmen, but it is left to the majority of 
each particular trade to settle for itself the limit of hours, and 
then to call upon the local authority to compel the minority to 
acquiesce in the wishes of the majority. In this way it is 
sought to bring greedy and grasping traders under the control 
of their more worthy brethren, and to make life better worth 
living for all alike. 


”~ 





The ‘‘ Slavery ’’ of Shop Assistants.—It may be well to give 
a few particulars in order to show how tyrannous is the greed 
of gain, and what the abuses are which have rendered it neces- 
sary to propose to take away the liberty which has been abused. 
If we bear in mind the fact that the demand of working-men 
for the limit of eight hours a day, or forty-eight hours a week, 
is now generally admitted to be moderate and _ reasonable, 
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and that ten hours a day, or sixty hours a week, form at pre- 
sent the limit in a majority of occupations, we shall see how 
hard is the lot of the shop assistant. For it was proved before 
a committee of the House of Commons that the hours of labor 
in stores in many districts ranged as high as eighty-five a week. 
Thousands and thousands, it is reported, were being worked 
fourteen hours a day and sixteen on Saturday. Doctors are of 
the opinion that these hours are dangerous or even ruinous to 
health, especially to the health of women; that on this account 
it was a matter of national concern, for women who had been 
thus treated could never become the mothers of healthy child- 
ren. The majority, therefore, of the doctors in London have 
signed a petition calling for legislative interference. The moral 
consequences are as serious as the physical. Thousands of shop 
men and women scarcely see their families from Monday morn- 
ing to Saturday night, and as a consequence they are too tired 
on Sunday to go to any place of worship; their only thought 
is to rest for one day at least. As Sir John Lubbock said: 
“Tt is understating the case to call it slavery, for no slaves 
ever worked or could be worked so long.” Cardinal Manning 
was so impressed by these evils as to draw up a petition to the 
House in favor of legislation, and to send it to the clergy of 
his diocese in order that they might obtain signatures to it. It 
is this abuse of liberty which renders it necessary to restrict it, 
and to set at defiance the so-called principles of political econo- 
my. For the natural love of right and of justice, strengthened 
and enlightened by Christian charity is, we are happy to say, 
becoming more and more the dominant force of the day. 


> 
> 





Ethics and Economics.—Testimony to the power of the new 
movement in opposition to the long-prevailing maxims has 
lately been given by one of the greatest living authorities. Mr. 
Goschen in the annual address delivered by him in his capacity 
of president of the British Economic Association recognized the 
complete overthrow of the old economists, the total destruc- 
tion of their authority. Fifty years ago to assail the doctrines 
of Mill was the anathema maranatha—the unpardonable heresy. 
Any writer who made an attempt to criticise Mill’s cardinal 
position in those days was looked upon as almost crazy. But 
now Mill’s authority has gone, and but few are left to do him 
honor. In Mr. Goschen’s opinion many valuable and inexorable 
truths have been rejected along with what has been shown to 
be erroneous. For after all, the truth of the matter with refer- 
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ence to the current doctrines of the times, is that the larger 
number of those who pose as their expounders are the 
mere disciples of some one who is in vogue, and when the 
master has been proved wrong in one point his whole school 
dissolves. This is what is taking place in the so-called science 
of Political Economy. Its teachers have been discredited, “ au- 
thority has been lost, and we now find ourselves in the midst 
of economic anarchy, and engaged, not in a duel, nor triangular 
duel, but in the midst of conflicts waged by upholders of many 
sets of doctrine, none of which has succeeded in maintaining: a 
position of absolute recognized supremacy.” Such is Mr. Gos- 
chen’s description of the present position, and we cannot affect 
any feeling of sorrow at seeing the overthrow of principles which, 
under the dignified name of science, have attempted to give to 
the lower instincts and desires of man the right of supreme 
control over his conduct. 


~ 
> 





The Economic and the Real Man.—And when we consider 
the reasons which have led to this overthrow our satisfaction is 
all the greater. The economists who have been routed taught— 
or, at all events, expressed their meaning so obscurely that 
their students believed that they taught—that man is influenced 
by self-interest alone, and that this self-interest is the safest 
guide to the well-being of the community. Human motive was 
analyzed from step to step, and was found by a chain of reason 
ultimately to eventuate in every case in an effort at self-satis- 
faction. According to Mr. Goschen, the economists did not 
mean to represent man in his entirety as thus constituted, but 
only the “economic” man, which was to serve for the pur- 
poses of their science the same end as the skeleton serves for 
the purpose of the physiologist. However this may be, the 
practical result was that under their influence selfishness became 
man's highest virtue, and political economy a method of organiz- 
ing greed. The revolution which has taken place is due to the 
perception by the mass of the people that there are in man 
aspirations after objects higher than his own advantage ; that 
duty, self-sacrifice, the service of others, form part of man’s 
mental nature as much as self-interest, and that they are more 
entitled to control the individual and to promote the welfare of 
the community. This is the main reason for the change, al- 
though we cannot deny that another cause has contributed to 
the same result—the perception of the fact that to the precepts 
of the older economy the present unfair distribution of the 
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products of industry is due. Mr. Goschen’s attempt to recon. — 
cile ethics and economics—the science of right with the science 
of the pursuit of wealth—is not so successful as his exposition 
of the present state of things. It is not, perhaps, a wonder 
that this should be the case, for a greater authority has said: 
“You cannot serve God avd mammon.” 


> 
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The ‘* Labor Gazette.’’—A striking proof of the considera- 
tion in which the working-man is now held, and a practical 
exemplification of the revolution in opinion of which we have 
been speaking, is found in the fact, to which we have in a for- 
mer number referred, that a department of the British Board of 
Trade has been formed to look after his interests, and that a 
journal is issued every month by this department for his benefit. 
As this is, we believe, at the present time the only journal un- 
der state auspices devoted to the interests of labor, it may not 
be out of place to give our readers an idea of its contents; the 
more so that by doing so students may be led to consult it for 
themselves. For being a government publication, the greatest 
pains are taken to secure the accurate and impartial information 
which too often is not desired by partisan organs, whether of 
the capitalist or of the workman. The supplying workmen 
with ‘information of practical importance for the obtaining of 
employment is, of course, an important part of its plan; but 
over and above this its aim is to provide for students a sound 
basis for the formation of opinions. The information on labor 
questions collected by the various government departments and 
by foreign governments is analyzed and sifted, and published 
month by month. Labor correspondents have been appointed 
in a large number of districts, and reports are given by them 
on the state of trade. The June number, for example, contains 
reports from twenty-seven districts from correspondents on the 
spot. It gives a list of the changes in wages, whether by way 
of increase or decrease, during the preceding month; of the 
trade disputes of the month, their cause or object, the number 
of persons engaged, the length of time during which they 
lasted, and the result. It also gives an account of the impor- 
tant legal cases affecting labor during the month, and to the 
labor questions in France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, 
Switzerland, the United States, and the colonies five or six 
pages are devoted. There are articles also on the Co-operative 
Congress, the recent strike at Hull, and the International Miners’ 
Congress, besides other matters of a more technical character. 
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In order to place the journal within the reach of those for 
whose sake it is issued, the price is only one penny. If the 
British workman goes wrong, it will not be due to want of 
available knowledge. 


> 
> 





The Unemployed in Switzerland and Belgium.—However dif- 
ficult and disheartening questions of wages and hours of work 
may be, the question of the unemployed, of those who can get 
no wages at all and whose hours of work have sunk to zero, is 
far more distressing. Many expedients have been suggested, of 
which the one most in favor among large masses of working- 
men is that the state should be made responsible. The classes, 
however, naturally condemn this plan as socialistic and throwing 
upon them the burden of affording support to a large and ever- 
increasing number of men. In Switzerland, owing to the par- 
tial want of employment during the past winter, a number of 
working-men have been led to study the question, and have pro- 
posed a plan of insurance, preliminaries for carrying which into 
effect have been taken in the cities of Berne, Bale, St. Gall, and 
Zurich. The following principles have been laid down: That 
the organized unions of the working-men and the municipal au- 
thorities should jointly take in hand the organization and ad- 
ministration; that assistance should be given as much as possible 
in kind; that the persons insured should themselves pay a cer- 
tain contribution in order to remove from them the stigma of 
taking alms, and that such contributions should have been paid 
for some time before assistance can be claimed. In Brussels, also, 
the same matter is being dealt with; the mayor proposes the 
establishment of a fund for the unemployed, which will be di- 
rected by a council of seven persons, of whom two will be em- 
ployers, two will belong to the working-classes, and three will 
be communal councillors. It will be supported by the subscrip- 
tions of members and employers, by private contributions, and 
by public subsidy. The workmen will contribute forty centimes. 
a month, which will enable them to receive at least one franc a 
day when out of employment in the winter if unmarried, and 
one and a half francs if married and having a family. Of course 
only those who are on the spot and who are familiar with the 
circumstances can form a judgment as to the practicability of 
these schemes, but it would seem that ;they should meet with 
the approbation of those who oppose the state’s being made 
liable for the supply of work to all its citizens. 
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State Socialism in Australia.—The financial crisis through 
which Australia is passing does not, of course, directly concern 
us. Indirectly, however, it is of interest, as showing that work- 
ing-men have proved themselves unable, even where their power 
is most unfettered either by tradition or by the superior influ- 
ence of the capitalist, to shield themselves and the country from 
disaster. In fact their opponents say that the present distress is 
directly due to the attempt of the working-classes to manage state 
affairs for their own benefit. Money has been borrowed, they 
say, in order to construct railways and other works, the chief 
reason for these railways and works being to provide employ- 
ment at high wages for working-men. Now no more money can 
be borrowed, and the crash has come. If this is so Australia 
forms a useful object-lesson for the rest of the world, and es- 
pecially for those who wish to transfer the control of the state 
more and more completely into the hands of the workmen. In 
another, although nearly allied, matter Australia forms an interest- 
ing study. Few people are aware to what an extent in this 
young country state socialism is being carried. Mr. C. H. Pear- 
son in his recent work, which has excited so much attention, on 
National Life and Character, points this out very emphatically. 
“The Englishman,” he says, “in Australia tends to adopt a 
very extensive system of state socialism. He goes to the state 
for railways and irrigation works; the state in Victoria provides 
him with costless schooling for his children; the state in New 
Zealand insures him; the state everywhere provides work for 
him if times are bad; and it is more than probable that the 
state will soon be called upon to run steamers, to work coal- 
mines, and at least to explore for the miner in any kind of ore. 
In Victoria, and more or less in all the colonies, though least 
of all at present in New South Wales, the state tries to protect 
its citizens from foreign competition. The so-called nationaliza- 
tion of land is being approached. Victoria has reserved a large 
part of its land from sale in order to try the experiment of 
state landlordism ; New Zealand is considering the policy of buy- 
ing back the land it has alienated; and meanwhile is proposing 
to tax large properties on a graduated scale that may incline 
owners to break them up. South Australia is discussing the 
same problem.” This is all the more remarkable as the majori- 
ty of the colonists were, on their arrival, strongly imbued with 
the traditional theory that the less the state interfered the bet- 
ter. It shows how powerless are the most deeply-rooted notions 
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when they conflict with what is, or with what appears to be, 
the interests of the man or the community. 


-~ 
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International Arbitration.—Those who are always looking 
back, and who think to measure the achievements of the future 
by those of the past, will doubtless treat as a mere fad the pro- 
posal to make treaties for the settlement of international disputes 
by arbitration, with a view to the ultimate and complete aboli- 
tion of war. The same class of minds would doubtless have look- 
ed upon the abolition of slavery as utterly impossible, might even 
have left private quarrels to individual arbitrament. There are 
others, however, who take a more hopeful view, and one more 
beneficial to the world, and among these are the members of the 
British House of Commons, following in the wake of the United 
States legislators. A resolution was passed unanimously a few 
weeks ago, in response to the invitation of the President, to the | 
effect that the House had learned with satisfaction of the proposals 
made by the President, and that it cordially sympathized with the 
purpose in view, and expressed the hope that her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment would lend their ready co-operation to the government 
of the United States. These proposals do not go the length of 
authorizing a treaty by which both nations bind themselves to 
the settlement of all disputes by arbitration, but call upon the 
government in the event of disputes arising to refer them to arbi- 
tration. After the expression of the judgment of the respective 
legislative bodies of the two countries, it would seem that the 
executives would feel bound in each case to be guided by these 
resolutions. It was claimed during the debate that, although to 
the United States was due the credit of the first official expres- 
sion in favor of arbitration, Great Britain was entitled to boast 
that in practice she had, between 1822 and 1885, recourse eigh- 
teen times to this means of settling disputes, and this in spite 
of the fact that in only four cases had she been successful. 
While we may be unable to indulge great hopes of the complete 
abolition of war in the future, all good men should work in that 
direction by using their influence, whatever it may be worth, in 
favor of referring each dispute as it arises to the peaceful way 
of settlement which has so often been adopted. 
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HAT a relief it is to get hold of a book that is 
really refreshing to the mind, free from that eter- 
nal “trail of the serpent” which crawls through 
the vicious literature of the day, and at the same 
time full of delicate humor! It is as the oasis 

in the desert to the disgusted life-wayfarer who, because he or 
she must read for amusement, must needs take the prurient 
draught if they would take anything at all, so subtly have the 
keepers of the well mixed up its waters. We have a right to 
be thankful to Kate Douglas Wiggins (a name at which she 
herself seems to poke fun in a sly way in the course of her 
work) for having given us the twin volume A Cathedral Court- 
ship and Penelope's English Experiences.* They are really charm- 
ing revelations of the American feminine mind, and not mere 
emotional bits of ingenuousness like Marie Bashkertseff’s. The 
humor sparkles in every sentence; the necessary sentiment, 
where it is thrown in, is thrown in as a condiment, indispensa- 
ble to the perfect making of the dish. Her narratives take the 
shape of friendly correspondence and diaries, and have all the 
vraisemblance of real confidences. Of course such outpourings 
must have a human centre and culmination, and equally of 
course, we may perhaps say, the centre and culmination must 
be the “old, old story.” The way in which the inevitable is 
dealt with in these two delightful bits of writing show the au- 
thor’s deftness and discretion. She ventures upon dangerous 
ground in one of her sentimental chapters. The fact that such 
a past-master in the art as Sterne had shed inky tears over a 
dead ass does not deter her from endeavoring to elicit our indig- 
nation against the erratic independence of a live representative 
of that long-suffering tribe. However, she does it well, and we 
not only forgive but applaud her. We hope we shall hear from 
Kate Douglas Wiggins, over the same or any other name, 
again. 

A poet asks “What constitutes a State?” and answers the query, 
after a series of negatives, to his own satisfaction; the journalist of 
to-day is seeking information on the point ‘“ What makes a gen- 


* A Cathedral Courtship and Penelope's English Experiences. By Kate Douglas Wiggins. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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tleman?”’ and we can only marvel at the diversity of the an- 
swers he has received. There can be no wonder that, with such 
elements of uncertainty in the high political order and the mascu- 
line estate, some anxiety should be displayed to make the femi- 
nine position clear. Therefore we look with complacency on the 
appearance of a new book of etiquette, especially as the claim- 
ant has the advantage of being the work of a lady who has al- 
teady written something worth preserving as a guide and cen- 
sor—we mean Miss Lelia Hardin Bugg. Under the title of A 
Lady* the novice trembling on the verge of her début can learn 
all that she must do and all that she must avoid—the correct thing, 
in fact, up to date in “society.” But we are glad to see that the 
writer draws a distinction between “good” society and “high” 
society, as often in the latter no very rigid rule is observed when- 
ever wealth or title or social prestige seeks the hall-mark of fashion 
for moral delinquencies. The observations of the writer on the 
moral canons which ought to be followed in all good society are 
good, and there may be those to whom they may be necessary 
and useful. But we do not think they will be needed very much 
by any of our Catholic maidens nurtured in schools and brought 
up amid associations whose atmosphere is as the pure air and sun- 
shine to the tender plant. But to those who have not had such 
advantage this book of etiquette is likely to be of service. 
Although Florence Marryat does not inherit much of her 
father’s humor, so far as we are enabled to judge, she possesses 
a good deal of his literary skill in other respects; hence, although 
her writing is not very brilliant, it is clever and pleasing. She 
is a woman of sympathy, and, like the unhappy Carthaginian 
queen, knows from suffering how to feel for those who suffer. 
Her latest work, Parson /Jones,t tells a story of the material and 
mental struggles of a Church of England clergyman, who, try- 
ing to rear a family on a very jejune stipend, fights a battle at 
the same time with internal enemies; and doubtless there are 
many such examples to be found at the present day in the 
ranks of a church which has been a sort of refugium peccatorum 
for impoverished families and persons of wavering faith. Her 
dialogue is extremely natural, and there is a refreshing sound- 
ness in some of the ethics which she introduces which contrasts 
forcibly with the cynicism which pervades the writings of some 
other women who have taken to literature as a vocation or a 


* 4 Lady: Manners and Social*Usages. By Lelia Hardin Bugg. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
+ Parson Jones. By Florence Marryat. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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genteel relaxation. Hence those who do not require anything 
of a very exciting order to interest them will find a quiet plea- 
sure in her style. 

Mr. Washington Gladden’s “ Aineid” begins with Jools and 
the Man,* for he is one of those who believe that a chisel is a 
better weapon than a bayonet, and that he who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one grew before is a greater man 
than a Sesostris or a Bonaparte. There is a vast deal to com- 
mend in the way in. which he puts forward his views and schemes 
on Christian sociology, in the book of lectures to which he has 
given the uneuphonious title. Its matter is sound and thought- 
ful; its spirit excellent. His common sense appeals as much to 
the capitalist as to the workman. He scans the whole field of 
battle as between capital and labor, and he puts it to the mar- 
shalled forces whether they ought not to submit their disputes to 
the arbitrament of justice and moral law rather than to the ruder 
ones of the strike, or mayhap the sword and the bloody revolu- 
tion. It is pleasant to note that the noble principles embodied 
in the encyclical of our great Sovereign Pontiff are finding adop- 
tion, acceptance, and imitation amongst the better class of 
thinkers. They commend themselves to all men of good-will, no 
matter to what particular creed they belong. The pleasure which 
we derive from the perusal of such works as Mr. Gladden’s 
would be enhanced if they were more accessible to the general 
mass of readers and workers than they can be either in the 
shape of lectures delivered before select audiences or books 
which must of necessity be available only to the very few. 

A more than ordinarily valuable vade mecum is Blaine’s Handy 
Manual. It claims to embody a million facts, and, though we 
have not had time to verify the assurance, it appears to be 
well founded. It is gazetteer, law-adviser, mythological authority, 
medical referee, ready reckoner, historical compendium—in fact 
it would be difficult to say what it is not a guide and authority 
upon. The compilation of such a book must have been a labor 
of Hercules. And the greatest marvel about it is its price— 
twenty-five cents. The publishers, George W. Ogilvie & Co., 
Franklin Street, Chicago, will mail it, free, to any address at 
that figure. 

The golden jubilee of Villanova College, which occurs this 
year, is marked by the advent of a valuable historical sketch of 
the institution, published thereat. The Augustinians of St. 
Thomas of Villanova have an old record in Pennsylvania; but 


* Tools and the Man, By Washington Gladden. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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the foundation of their institution in Delaware County, confirmed 
by a brief of Pope Gregory XVI., dates from fifty years back. 
It had its vicissitudes since then—notably in the early years of 
the Know-nothing movement, when the church and convent of St. 
Augustine in Philadelphia were burned by the fanatical mob—but 
this institution has happily survived them all to filla noble record. 
From the work which it has accomplished we may cordially 
say to it Esto perpetua. The volume in which the narrative is 
inscribed does much credit to its printing-house, being turned 
out in excellent typography, handsomely bound, and embellished 
with many fine portraits and scenic illustrations. In the forefront 
it bears a very choice ode written for the jubilee of the institu- 
tion by Miss Eleanor C. Donnelly. The historian is the Rev. 
Thomas C. Middleton, D.D., O.S.A. 

A good deal of pleasant entertainment will be found in a 
little study of German life by Marie Ebner Von Eschenbach, 
entitled Zhe Two Countesses,* one of Cassell’s “ Unknown” 
series. The translation is the work of Mrs. Waugh. It is in 
shape of a diary, supposed to be written by a young lady who, 
as member of an aristocratic family, is brought up in the stiff- 
est brocade of German formality, and is about to have her mat- 
rimonial arrangements disposed of by her parents entirely 
irrespective of her own sentiments. These dispositions she ulti- 
mately contrives to set aside, much to her own and the reader’s 
satisfaction. There is a good deal of espri¢ and vivacity in the 
narrative, and nothing whatever to pain. It gives a good idea 
of that cast-iron social system of Germany which forms an in- 
superable obstacle to its national advancement by keeping its 
respective classes widely apart and without any bonds of mutual 
sympathy. 

An appropriate book for Summer-School readers is Rev. 
John Talbot Smith’s recently issued novel, Saranac.t It is a 
study of life amongst the heterogeneous residents by Lake Cham- 
plain. Like life itself, it is varied by sunshine and shadow, 
smile and tear. While its plot is somewhat intricate, it is 
worked out in a very natural way. The author is a keen ob- 
server, and he possesses a facile gift of portraiture. Whatever 
tendency he has towards moralizing is curbed by a wise discre- 
tion which preserves him from the danger of wearying the 
reader by prolonged digression and aimless wandering. Thus 


* The Two Countesses. By Marie Ebner Von Eschenbach. Translated by Mrs. Waugh. 
New York : Cassell Publishing Company. 

+ Saranac: A Story of Lake Champlain. By John Talbot Smith. New York: Catholic 
Publication Society Company. 
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the interest in the narrative is sustained from start to finish. 
We have no hesitation in commending Saranac as a really en- 
tertaining work of well-founded fiction. 

Manuals or guides to certain arts or avocations are as a rule 
dry and technical, but a striking exception is to be found in 
Octave Thanet’s brilliant work entitled An Adventure in Pho- 
tography.* It is a very captivating story of the calamities, the 
efforts, the blunders, and the successes of amateurs with the 
camera, typified by the writer and his wife, which is made in- 
teresting in every page by the keen wit and happy pleasantry 
of the author. Through: all the stream of humor there runs a 
current of keen observation and practical direction which makes 
the work extremely valuable. Never was a dish of useful instruc- 
tion garnished with a more sparkling dressing. 

From a combination of fortuitous causes the name of -Crom- 
well is linked in the Irishman’s mind with the most horrible 
images. He is the rugged Pyrrhus of Irish history, dripping 
from head to foot with blood of babes and women as well as 
aged men, and even in the mental view of many Englishmen he 
is not much less a horror. Still, in some sense this is an injus- 
tice to Cromwell. Some of his predecessors were monsters of 
cruelty slow and deliberate, revelling in torture and savagery, 
while his methods of extirpation were short and sharp. Torture 
entered not into his plan of pacifieation, while Elizabeth’s minis- 
ters positively gloated in it. While their massacres in Munster 
were on a vastly more comprehensive scale, as we may gather 
even from Spenser and his contemporaries, the atrocious cruelty 
to individuals of note whom they got into their power showed 
that their savagery was not the mere fury of the field of war, 
but like that of those oriental despots we read of in whom 
cruelty and delight in human suffering are hereditaments. How 
it comes that the sovereign who in England was long affection- 
ately spoken of as “ good Queen Bess” was in Ireland generally 
referred to as “the Hag,” will be understood by those who 
read of Mountjoy’s wars and the attempted plantation of Mun- 
ster, and Spenser’s letters on the famine which ensued thereupon. 
Some idea of the gentle methods by which she sought to com- 
mend her father’s religion to the hierarchy and people of Ire- 
land may be gained by looking over the pages of Dean Kinane’s 
memoir of Dr. O’Hurley, Archbishop of Cashel,+ in her reign. 

* An Adventure in Photography. By Octave Thanet. New York: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 
+ The Life of Dr. O'Hurley, Archbishop of Cashel. By Very Rev. Dean Kinane, P.P., 


V.G., Cashel. New York: Benziger Brothers; Dublin: Gill & Sons. 
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The tortures inflicted upon that saintly old man were exquisite 
beyond description. They were prolonged, too, in order to pre- 
serve his life with the view of making him abjure his faith and ac- 
knowledge the queen’s supremacy. No crime whatever was alleged 
against Dr. O’Hurley when he was seized and outraged in this 
way; there was no attempt to put him on trial for anything; 
it was done simply by order of the lords-justices, two creatures 
of Elizabeth’s named Loftus (an apostate), Protestant Archbishop 
of Dublin, and Sir Henry Wallop—an ancestor, we believe, of 
Lord Portsmouth’s. The torture used was called “the boot”—a 
contrivance by means of which the sufferer’s feet and legs were 
slowly boiled in oil till the flesh dropped from the bones! This 
was the means by which it was sought to make this venerable 
ecclesiastic renounce his faith and his spiritual allegiance. His 
constancy under the dreadful ordeal was never shaken; and at 
length, enraged that they could not overcome it, his tormentors 
ordered his execution. He was hanged on St. Stephen’s Green, 
in Dublin, on the 30th of June, 1584, without the formality of 
trial or sentence—an outrage upon even what was known of 
British law in the territory of the Pale in those days. 

Two things Dean Kinane has established in this little me- 
moir—first, that those English historians who have denied that 
the archbishop was tortured in the manner related have more 
boldness than discretion; second, that for no other reason than 
that he would not renounce his spiritual allegiance to the Holy 
See and become an apostate to the Catholic faith he was tor- 
tured and executed. He has proved the torture from entries in 
the state archives in Dublin Castle; he has also proved that. the 
excuse that the archbishop was executed for high treason has 
no foundation, inasmuch as there was no process of trial gone 
into. 

Although the actual details of Dr. O’Hurley’s life and episco- 
pate are very meagre, Dean Kinane fills up the narrative in a 
painfully interesting way. The record of the tortures and exe- 
cution of others of the Irish hierarchy and clergy in the same 
awful period gives us a vivid picture of the effort made by the 
English Reformers of that day to compete with the endeavors 
of the pagan Roman emperors to stamp out the Christian reli- 
gion. To the agony of physical tortures of every kind there 
was added the revolting manner of putting the victims to death 
—a process so horrible as to make one think the law must have 
been invented by fiends. The bare reading of it is sickening 
and loathsome beyond description. It was through such an or- 
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deal as this—all through the long period from Henry VIII.’s 
reign down to the middle of the last century—that the bishops, 
priests, and Catholic population of Ireland had to pass. Though 
we live in a brighter era and a freer clime, our path is not free 
from calumny and threats of danger; and it is therefore well to 
be reminded occasionally of what our kinsmen in faith and race 
have lived down in the brave days of old. 

There is no book of chivalry, no chronicle of romance, that 
can be compared for one instant, for its thrilling force of narra- 
tive, with the record of the saints of the church. It is truly a 
marvellous story, opening up to our view strange scenes of 
forgotten but picturesque barbarism, of heroism and purity, 
dazzling in its radiance, transcendental in its constancy. The 
saints of God’s Church, the men and women who sealed with 
their blood their testimony to God’s law, are, next to Divine re- 
velation, the most incontestable proofs of its truth. It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the effect which even a casual study 
of the Rev. Alban Butler’s famous Lives must have upon the 
mind of the most indifferent. A fresh edition of this ever-famous 
work was produced in New York, by the Messrs. Virtue, in 
1886, and the value of the work was enhanced by an introduction 
written by the Rev. Henry Sebastian Bowden, of the Oratory. 
This introduction is now reproduced as a separate work by 
Benziger Brothers, under the title of Zhe Witness of the Saints.* 
It cannot but be immensely helpful to the reader of the larger 
work, in emphasizing and elaborating many points, and dispel- 
ling many illusions under which easy-going Christians often la- 
bor. The side issues treated in the introduction are many, their 
bearing upon the major question often very important, the me- 
thod of treatment forcible and likely to be remembered. As a 
handy book for the busy Catholic it is most heartily to be com- 
mended. 

The Messrs. Benziger have just produced in book shape the 
series of “ Reminiscences ’+ of Bishop Wadhams which appeared 
some little time ago in the columns of this magazine over the 
signature of the Rev. Clarence A. Walworth. The work is 
ushered in by a preface from the pen of the Right Rev. H. 
Gabriels, D.D., Bishop of Ogdensburg. The subject of the me- 
moir and the biographer may be said to have been the Damon 
and Pythias of the Tractarian movement in the United States, 

* The Witness of the Saints. By Henry Sebastian Bowden. New York: Benziger Bro- 
thers; London: Burns & Oates, limited. 


+ Reminiscences of Edgar P. Wadhams, First Bishop of Ogdensburg. By Rev. C. A. 
Walworth. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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and our readers need no commendation of the work which is 
now presented to them in a separate shape, as it has already 
been perused with. profit as well as with considerable pleasure. 
They will find the volume embellished with many fine plates 
relevant to the memoir and the scenes with which Bishop 
Wadhams was associated. 

Those who like crime-conundrums, with the solutions with- 
held until the last chapter is reached, will find such a one in 
J. G. Bethune’s tale, Zhe Third Man.* The very trite device 
of getting a photograph of the eye of a dead person as a clue 
to the perpetrator of the crime is resuscitated to play a part in 
this “shilling shocker.” People who like to read what clever 
detectives fiction-writers make in following up crimes of their 
own invention may find some amusement in this ingenious nar- 
rative; the incurious in this field will look for some sounder 
mental pastime. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. James Charles, publisher of the 
Trish Ecclesiastical Gazette (Dublin), we are enabled to get a 
glimpse of the latest stage in the debate over the orthodoxy of 
Ireland’s great apostle, St. Patrick. Certain worthy persons in 
Ireland have long been hugging the delusion that their Protes- 
tantism has the sanction of antiquity, in so far at least as their 
independence of the chair of Peter is concerned; and as re- 
gards dogma, they rely on the “Confessions of St. Patrick” to 
show that they are identical with the ancient Irish Church in 
belief. Perhaps it is useless to commend to this particular sec- 
tion of Christians a perusal of the pamphlet entitled St. Patrick's 
Liturgy. The author (Rev. Canon Courtenay Moore, M.A., Rec- 
tor of Mitchelstown, Ireland) concedes altogether too much for 
their taste. He has taken the trouble to read ecclesiastical his- 
tory, from the days of the Council of Nicza down to the Re- 
formation, and out of the knowledge thus acquired he is able 
to say that the attitude of those who are disposed to “wipe 
the slate” of the history of the church embraced in that vast 
period is not “ either sound, safe, or satisfactory.” He quotes a 
very striking case in point, which had best be given in his own 
words. ‘“ When I was a very young clergyman in my first cura- 
cy,” he says, “I had as a parishioner a gentleman of mature 
age, a lawyer by profession, a university graduate, and an excel- 
lent, pious, earnest-minded man. He was all this, and yet after 
our acquaintance began I discovered that church history was 
almost a complete blank to him. In consequence I offered him 


* The Third Man. By J. G. Bethune. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
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the loan of a volume of Robertson, which he accepted, but re- 
turned in the course of a week with a letter to the effect that 
if he continued to study it he must become either an infidel or 
a Roman Catholic.” The mass of people who are addicted to 
the habit of self-delusion are not easily cured of it; this is an 
old experience. Hence we do not believe any great rush on 
Robertson’s history will ensue upon the publication of this 
piece of testimony, since the alternatives held out are at present 
equally repugnant to the wilfully blind. But we are bound in 
fairness to add that a perusal of this able and erudite pamphlet 
of Rev. Mr. Moore’s leads us to wonder that he still clings to 
the remnant of a spar of the wreck which he and thinkers 
like him have brought about, when they can find safety on the 
secure and proximate shore. His Liturgy of St. Patrick proves 
—if proof were wanted—that the great apostle of Ireland be- 
lieved what all Catholics of to-day believe, and what all earn- 
est Protestants reject. The only reason why he does not cast 
aside the yoke of Protestantism is found in the weak lle- 
gation—we shall designate it by no stronger term—that. the 
Roman Catholic Church of to-day teaches certain dogmas as 
necessary to salvation whica in St. Patrick’s day were not 
taught. We presume he refers to the dogmas of the Im- 
maculate Conception and the Infallibility of the Vicar of Christ. 
He must be well aware, assuming our surmise to be true, that 
this is only a technical difference, for a man of his erudition 
must know that what has in modern days assumed the form of 
a definition had in the early days all the acceptance of dogma 
throughout the whole church. St. Patrick’s belief in the former 
is sufficiently attested in his references to the Blessed Virgin. 
In the Book of Armagh enough is found to show that his faith 
in the See of Rome was as strong as that of St. Augustine. 
“As ye are children of Christ,” he says to his followers, “so 
be ye also children of Rome.” But, in good sooth, everything 
is illogical in the position of halting believers like the rector of 
Mitchelstown. He believes that St. Patrick was no “ Protes- 
tant” in his doctrines; he proves that he was a Catholic; and 
he believes that the Catholic Church preserved the true light of 
Christian faith all through the pre-Reformation ages of the 
church. He certainly cannot believe that she has lost it since; 
hence, where is his logical position? There are many men such 
as he in the Protestant Church, both in England and Ireland, 
we have not the smallest doubt, who lack the courage of their 
convictions, and their position is pitiable. 
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Carmen Leoninum is the title of a series of poems in Latin 
addressed by Rev. J. A. Alizeri, C.M., to the Sovereign Pontiff. 
They are works of high merit—forceful, elegant, and of choice 
Latinity. The work, which has been printed at the Union and 
Times office, Buffalo, is embellished with several high-class en- 
gravings. 

The author of the Verbum Dei,* or the Yale Lectures on 
Preaching, is a Congregationalist minister of considerable re- 
nown in London. It is not easy to classify Mr. Horton as a 
theologian in any of the known categories; he is one of the 
modern advanced: divines who is largely a law and standard un- 
to himself. That he should utterly reject and look with high 
disdain upon sacerdotal and sacramental ideas, upon church au- 
thority and polity, might be expected; but that he should han- 
dle the Bible with so much apparent, so little real, respect ought 
to create no small surprise among his coreligionists, who are 
known in many places in this country as orthodox. Doctrinal- 
ly, then, he is very advanced—indeed, quite out of sight. But 
for all that these lectures prove him brilliant and able. His thesis 
is that the raison d’étre of a preacher—his absolutely necessary 
equipment—is the reception of a message, a communication 
direct from God, merited by prayer, study, a holy life; and 
his life-work is its reception and its deliverance. Now, this 
thesis, at once so high and, rightly understood, so true, is argued 
out in a way at once brilliant and scholarly in these nine lec- 
tures. 

While, then, we disclaim concurrence in much that he has 
written on the point of revelation, its nature, process, and ex- 
tent, this does not forbid approval of much also that is high 
and valuable, reverent and practical in his suggestive teaching. 

A third edition, revised and enlarged, of Birkhauser’s His- 
tory of the Church has been published. It is pleasing to 
know that there has been such a demand for this reliable his- 
tory as to necessitate the publication of another edition. Its 
use is not confined to the seminary, where it is a valuable text- 
book, but it is a reliable reference book in the hands of the 
intelligent laity. 

The English student will soon be able to form an extensive 
library of books pertaining to church history in his own language. 
Darras, Déllinger, Hergenréther, Alzog, Birkhauser constitute no 
mean list of authors whose works are in English; nor do they 


* Verbum Dei ; The Yale Lectures on Preaching, 1893. Robert F. Horton, M.A. New 
York and London : Macmillan & Co. 
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complete the list. We do not deem it necessary to add here a 
word to the favorable notice already given Professor Birkhauser’s 
most excellent work* in the pages of this magazine. 

A book of meditations, Saturday Dedicated to Mary,+ is the 
eighty-third volume of the Quarterly Series, edited and for the 
most part written by the fathers of the Society of Jesus. In 
this series of books is Father Coleridge’s valuable and remark- 
able studies on the Life of Our Lord, the whole amounting, 
we believe, to some twenty volumes, the most exhaustive and 
valuable work of the kind that we know of in the English lan- 
guage. Father Cabrini’s volume of meditations is a worthy ad- 
dition to the Quarterly Series. 

Father Clarke’s introduction is an essay on why Saturday is 
dedicated to Mary, and is not without instructive information. 


> 
> 





i.—AN IMPORTANT WORK.t 


A new edition of the Catholic Dictionary} has just come from 
the press of Messrs. Benziger. The first edition of this work 
received warm praise from many as an invaluable thesaurus for 
the Catholic, lay or cleric, in search of ready information; the 
new one claims an enhanced value because its contents are more 
comprehensive than those of its predecessor, and because it has 
been carefully revised. The word “dictionary” gives but a 
very meagre idea of the wonderful store-house embraced in this 
volume. It contains everything that a Catholic needs a mean- 
ing for, from a mere title to a dogmatic definition. The accuracy 
of the letter-press and the solid character of the binding are 
features in the publication which cannot escape attention. 


2.—CARDINAL NEWMAN'S DEVOTIONAL LIFE.$ 


Every line written by Cardinal Newman will be welcomed 
and treasured up by thousands. While the general public will 
doubtless not be so much interested in the present volume as 
would be the case if it dealt with other topics, there are many 


* History of the Church from its Establishment to our own Times. By Rev. J. A. Birk- 
hauser. Third edition, revised and enlarged. New York and Cincinnati: Fr. Pustet. 

+ Saturday Dedicated to Mary. ¥rom the Italian of Father Cabrini, S.J. With Preface 
and Introduction by Father R. F. Clarke, S.J. London: Burns & Oates, limited. 

} A Catholic Dictionary. By William E. Addis and Thomas Arnold, M.A. New edition, 
revised and enlarged with the assistance of the Rev. T. B. Scannell, B.D. 

§ Meditations and Devotions of the late Cardinal Newman. New York and London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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who will on this very account look upon it as of special value; 
for by its means an insight is given into the inmost mind of 
the cardinal, into his life of devotion and communion with God, 
and into his spiritual practices; and it thus reveals how tender, 
simple, and deep was the piety of one of the keenest intelligen- 
ces and most perfect writers of the century. Moreover, it may 
serve a still more practical purpose. We have many prayer- 
books; in too many of them the sentiments are exaggerated, 
and the language is of such a character that it is hard to de- 
scribe it. “There are no Catholic prayer-books in English,” 
the cardinal said to the present writer twenty-five years ago. 
Something, perhaps, has been done since then to improve the 
style of our ordinary books of devotion; however this may be, 
those who value reality, simplicity, and purity of style even in 
their devotions, and who are often tempted to cast envious eyes 
at the treasures which the Episcopalians possess in their Book 
of Common Prayer, will rejoice that the cardinal has left behind 
this volume of meditations and prayers, as a type and model of 
what is fitting and proper both in religious sentiment and in 
its expression. 

Father Neville in the preface to this volume speaks of the 
cardinal’s purpose to write a “ Year-Book of Devotion.” The 
papers here published were likely to have formed part of this 
work—a work of which we are unfortunately deprived through 
the pressure of other occupations. They represent the frag- 
ments which have been gathered up with loving care. In Part 
I. there are twenty-nine meditations on the Litany of Loretto 
for the month of May, a Novena of St. Philip, and two Litanies 
of St. Philip, besides a short note in answer to objections to 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception. Part II. embraces 
meditations on the Stations of the Cross, twelve meditations 
and intercessions for Good Friday, and various litanies and 
prayers. In Part III. there are nearly fifty meditations on vari- 
ous points of Christian Doctrine, such as Hope in God, God 
and the Soul, Sin, the Resurrection, the Forty Days’ Teaching, 
the Ascension, the Paraclete, the Holy Sacrifice. What the car- 
dinal wrote in the prospect of death on two occasions, March 
13, 1864, and July 23, 1876, forms the conclusion of this little 
work. How great the cardinal’s affection was for the Father 
Ambrose St. John with whom the readers of the Afologia are 
familiar, is shown by the directions given under the last date: 
“T wish, with all my heart, to be buried in Father Ambrose 
St. John’s grave, and I give this as my last, my imperative 
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will”; and on February 13, 1881, he added: “This I confirm, 
and insist on, and command.” 

Of Dr. Newman we believe that it may without exaggera- 
tion be said that he saw and gave expression to the complete 
truth as to every subject which he undertook to treat. In his 
recently published volume Mr. Wilfrid Ward has brought out 
very clearly how right the cardinal was in the unhappy contro- 
versies attendant upon the Vatican Council. This volume of 
meditations and devotions places in an equally true light many 
subjects of even greater importance, and will, we are sure, form 
a guide ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 


3.—THE LABORS OF THE APOSTLES.* 


Nothing could be more timely than the appearance just now 
of Bishop De Goesbriand’s book, Zhe Labors of the Apostles. 
This is the period of missionary crusade, and the impetus which 
it has already received must gain very largely from this power- 
ful accession. To all intents and purposes this work is a mis- 
sionary work. It is a clear, unadorned, but irresistibly logical 
statement of the truth of the Catholic faith. In it the divine 
origin of the church is most lucidly set forth, and the narrative. 
of the labors of the disciples to whom was given the commission 
to go out into the world and teach it and preach to it, is given 
with such explanation of the circumstances of each country in 
which they fulfilled their commission as renders everything re- 
lated in the Acts of the Apostles clear to the poorest under- 
standing. The book is one especially suited to the minds of 
non-Catholics; while to thousands of Catholics themselves it 
must also be welcome, as furnishing a whole armory of argu- 
ments in case they find themselves in a position when a de- 
fence of the faith that is in them is called for. 


4.—HUNOLT’S SERMONS.+ 
Vols. ix. and x. of Hunolt’s Sermons have been forwarded us 
by the publishers, Messrs. Benziger. The whole series consists 


* The Labors of the Apostles: Their Teaching of the Nations. By Right Rev. Louis De 
Goesbriand, D.D., Bishop of Burlington. 

+ The Christian's Last End; or, Sermons on the Four Last Things: Death, Judgment, 
Hell, and Heaven. In Seventy-six Sermons. Adapted to all the Sundays and most of the 
Holydays of the Year. With a full Index of all the Sermons, an Alphabetical Index of the 
principal Subjects treated, and copious marginal notes. By the Rev. Father Francis Hunolt, 
priest of the Society of Jesus, and preacher in the Cathedral of Treves. Translated from the 
original German edition of Cologne, 1740, by the Rev. J. Allen, D.D., missionary priest, 
Queenstown, South Africa. 
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of seventy-six discourses from the pulpit by the reverend author, 
who was a priest of the Jesuit order attached to the Cathedral 
of Treves. They were originally published at Cologne in 1740; 
and the present translation has been made by the Rev. J. Allen, 
D.D., of the Queenstown (South Africa) mission. The title un- 
der which this series was published is The Christian’s Last End. 
The literary style of these sermons is simple and strong, full of 
forcible argument and apt illustration. Each sermon is pre- 
ceded by an introduction outlining the argument and the lines 
upon which the preacher ought to proceed in treating of it in 
the pulpit. There is no kid-gloved dealing with sin in these 
homely but eloquent discourses; no paltering with scientific 
theories; no compromise with half-heartedness and indifferentism. 
Though their style comes from a past age, they may be stu- 
died with great profit by all those who are preparing for the 
sacred ministry, or are in actual work, as well as by the devout 
and earnest lay reader. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


HE Catholic Church gives no countenance to such displays 
of violence as were manifested as sort of side shows to 
the great Christian Endeavor Convention in Montreal, but on 
the contrary deprecates them in the strongest possible way. 
Those who take part in them are usually persons outside the 
sphere of any authority; but, lawless as they are, they have 
their feelings, and would it not be more consistent with “ Chris- 
tian Endeavor” to respect them? It is best to let sleeping dogs 
lie. The conscientious convictions even of a mob ought not 
to be outraged in the name of religion. It is but right to 
say, however, that the offensive speech which caused the disturb- 
ance was repudiated by the Christian Endeavor assembly. 


" 
> 





The early prophets were all wrong about the ultimate results 
of the German elections. On the numerous second ballots which 
were held after our last note upon the subject was written the 
government gained some advantages, so that, by judicious finess- 
ing with the many small political parties, the imperial chancellor 
may be able to carry his modified scheme of an army bill. It 
is eminently gratifying to note that the famous Centre Party, 
the bulwark of Catholicity in Germany, has held its own fairly 
all through. It emerges from the contest the strongest and most 
compact party of all the German groups. 


> 





The fact that this great party should have so well held its 
own whilst a wave of Social Democracy is sweeping over the 
whole Fatherland may seem to some a startling paradox, but to 
many thinking minds it must appear to be the natural outcome 
of the wonderful appeal to the common conscience of mankind 
on behalf of the rights of labor addressed by the great-hearted 
Leo XIII. in his late encyclical. Social Democracy would seem 
now to have reached its high-water mark, but it is hard to say 
where its rising flood would have stopped were it not for this 
wise and humane appeal of the Pope to the better instincts 
and judgment of human nature. — 


-s 
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The new Reichstag assembled immediately after its election, 
and its deliberations were opened by an address from the em- 
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peror. The tone of this speech was almost one of entreaty to 
pass his pet measure, the army bill. This, perhaps, is not to 
be wondered at; but the chief reason put forward by the fid- 
getty potentate would seem to show that he possesses a sort of 
wit like that attributed to the blundering Sir Boyle Roche. “I 
want to give Europe,” his Majesty said, “in the strength of the 
German army a guarantee for peace.” There would be some- 
thing to laugh at in this barefaced pretence were it not for the 
grim red vista which it opens up as the inevitable termination 
to all this policy of blood-tax. Bismarck himself now appears 
to be terrified at the monster he has helped to create, for he 
has aroused world-wide attention by the tenor of a speech which 
he delivered a few days after the elections were over to a dele- 
gation of admirers. To beware of the growing power of Prussia 
and to organize against it was the warning which, in effect, he 
gives to the minor German States; and he pointed out how, 
under the Federal Constitution, this can be done effectively. 
This from the man who made the German Empire, and made 
the King of Prussia its head, is a striking instance of what is 
called the irony of fate. We are reminded of Samson pulling 
down the temple by this spectacle of Bismarck turning against 
the structure which he built and cemented with blood. 


~ 
> 





The first reading of the army bill was carried by a very nar- 
row majority—198 to 187, and its subsequent passage threatened 
to be stormy enough. Over the debate upon it, on July 14, a 
very tempestuous discussion arose, the stormy petrel of the inci- 
dent being Count Herbert Bismarck. He opposed the two years’ 
limit for military service in the bill most vehemently, on the 
singular ground that the army was likely to be tainted largely 
with Socialism. As a cure for this Count Bismarck fought hard 
for a three years’ period, and was so obstreperous that he was 
several times called to order. As it was only by accepting the 
principle of a two years’ period that the emperor got the Reich- 
stag to accept his bill at all, Count Bismarck’s proposition, if 
adopted by the government, would have been fatal to its chan- 
ces of passing in any shape. What difference a two years’ limit 
or a three years’ limit could possibly make, as a killer of the 
Socialist bacillus, it would not be easy to explain. 


> 
. 





So successful were the tactics of the Unionists in the House 
of Commons in delaying the progress of the Home-Rule Bill 
that the government has been compelled to take resolute action. 
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In the course taken formerly by the Tories to rush objectiona- 
ble legislation through Parliament, Mr. Gladstone found a pre- 
cedent ready to hand. It was their hands which fashioned the 
closure, and on their heads, like the guillotine on the neck of 
its inventor, the machine is now falling. At the end of July 
the prime minister gave notice that the government would take 
the necessary steps to have the bill reported to the House with- 
in a month, by getting through it in four stages with the help 
of the closure. Since ‘then it has made astonishingly good head- 
way. The only serious trouble over it arose at the clause deal- 
ing with the retention of the Irish members in the Imperial 
Parliament. Mr. Gladstone had fixed the number at eighty, in- 
stead of the full representation, and to this the Parnellites carried 
‘ their opposition so far as to vote against the government on an 
amendment. This move was more for show than anything else 
—just like.the sortie of a garrison about to capitulate—a mere 
taste of fight to save their military honor; for Mr. Gladstone 
had previously announced that he left the question an open 
one, and would not accept an adverse vote as a defeat of the 
bill. The Parnellites, or Redmondites, were bound to do some- 
thing for appearances’ sake; and this is the whole performance 
—a very poor display of Parliamentary fire-works. 


os 
> 





Manhattan College had its gala-day on June 23, when the 
annual ceremony of bestowing the honors won by its more 
ardent or gifted students was gone through in presence of ad- 
miring relatives and friends and the general public. The event 
was quite a musical and floral demonstration, and is likely to 
form one of those pleasurable reminiscences which lighten our 
way through life. Archbishop Corrigan presided at the function, 
and the eloquence of the Honorable W.* Burke Cochrane was in- 
voked to drive home the lessons of noble emulation in piety 
and good-citizenship imparted in the course of the collegiate 
training. It is superfluous to say that this was done in 
felicitous fashion by that versatile orator, whose gift it is to em- 
bellish everything he touches. Mr. Cochrane pointed out that 
Catholicism and patriotism must go hand-in-hand, so that to be 
a good Catholic was synonymous with being a good citizen. What 
part was borne by the great Catholics of a past generation in 
rearing our edifice of national liberty and framing our imperish- 
able Declaration of Independence was dwelt upon by the orator 
in magnificent periods, whose force and brilliancy electrified all 
in the vast spell-bound assembly. In his closing address, subse- 
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quently, Archbishop Corrigan strongly endorsed the precept of 
linked piety and patriotism, and counselled the young a/umni 
to bear in mind always the double duty they owed to their holy 
religion and their great Motherland. Such in effect was the 
monition given by his Grace, in an address brief but full of 
the quiet force and refinement of manner which are his natural 
characteristics. “It was appropriate,” he said, “that the 
speakers should refer to our beloved country, its past, its pre- 
sent, and its future. Love for our country is in the heart of 
each one of us, and we who were born here have certainly 
great reason to grow up in the most tender feeling towards 
this land.” 


~ 
> 





The Catholic Summer-School of America is now in session 
at Plattsburgh. The Syllabus of Lectures shows that a most 
varied and attractive intellectual feast will be served to its 
scholars. We could hardly desire for the average fair-minded 
non-Catholic American any more convincing evidence of the 
falsity of the old and ever-new charge made by the Protestant 
press and pulpit of the intellectual inferiority of Catholics than 


a perusal of the little pamphlet sent us by D. C. Heath & Co., 
publishers, containing the Syllabus of Lectures. 

He would not need to be told that scholars of such unques- 
tionably high eminence in the fields of science, religion, and 
polite literature, whose lectures are here announced, are not 
manufactured to order. They are the evident outgrowth of an 
exalted intellectual life matured under the inspiration and fos- 
tering care of the Catholic Church. 

Such an observer would not fail, we think, to draw one 
other important conclusion which would at once sweep away 
from his mind the accumulated dust of Protestant anti-Catholic 
prejudice. That lectures of such a high order of learning and 
profound erudition are not only given, but that they can com- 
mand, as they certainly are‘doing, an audience of notable num 
bers, is equal evidence that we are able to furnish at short no- 
tice a body of intelligent listeners to them. 

Nothing will aid more powerfully towards controverting the 
cowardly and malicious hue and cry of “popular ignorance” 
and “intellectual slavery,” which our enemies have been indus- 
triously keeping up against us, than this most worthy exhibit 
of popular Catholic intellectual vigor offered to the thoughtful 
American public at the Summer-School. The result of their 
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efforts, as indicated by this syllabus of the work at the school, 
is one of which the Board of Studies may well be proud. 


<p 





The plea made by Father Yorke in the March CATHOLIC 
WORLD for the self-sacrificing and noble-hearted sisters who are 
devoting their lives to missionary work among the savage tribes 
of Alaska is still bearing fruit in numerous donations. THE 
CATHOLIC WORLD has already sent $135 received from gen- 
erous friends, and still the offerings continue to pour in. 
Before long the last vessel carrying supplies and help for the 
coming winter will leave San Francisco. After it leaves, the 
sisters are shut out from civilization till next spring, and a 
long, bitter cold winter is before them. Any donation sent 
through us we shall be pleased to forward. 


- 
oo 


The attitude of the English Catholic Unionists towards the 
Irish Home-Rule Bill is simply incomprehensible. They continue 
to issue manifesto after manifesto against that measure of ele- 
mentary justice, professedly out of concern for the interests of 
the Catholic religion, with a wearying iteration that reminds one 
of Castlereagh’s “weak, washy, everlasting flood.” The latest 
document over their signature contains hardly any variation in 
its terms from its predecessors. The signatories have only again 
to say that they are afraid the interests of religion will suffer if 
the claims of Ireland be satisfied, because, forsooth, some of the 
present Irish representatives have developed in their political 
career revolutionary tendencies! Do the signatories .ever ask 
themselves why these “revolutionary tendencies” were de- 
veloped? Was it not simply because the voice of the country 
was perpetually stifled, and the system of alien misgovernment 
was swiftly dragging it down to certain destruction? Do they 
not know that the Holy Father himself has expressed his warm 
desire that the legitimate aspirations of the Irish people should 
find their fulfilment? Ireland has always hugged the jewel 
of her religion to her breast—often.her famishing breast—even 
when the clouds of despair and death lay black and lightning- 
riven upon her anguished head. The countrymen of those Eng- 
lish “Catholic Unionists” came to her with their faggots and 
their steel in the one hand, their gold in the other, to shake 
her constancy; and the base bribe was spurned as scornfully 
as the cowardly menace. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RELATING TO READING CIRCLES, LISTS OF BOOKS, 
ETC., SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION, NO, 
415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


HE Fénelon Reading Circle made a brilliant record for good work accom- 
plished during the year ending June, 1893. Among the distinguished speak- 
ers who attended the meetings were Rev. John M. Kiely, Rev. P. A. Halpin, S.J., 
Rev. John L. Belford, Brother Azarias, and Mrs. A. T. Toomy. At the closing 
meeting in the Pouch Mansion a reception was tendered to the chief patron of 
the Circle, Right Rev. Charles E. McDonnell, D.D., Bishop of Brooklyn. In a 
brief address he reminded the members of his former visit, and said that in the 
administration of a diocese a bishop had to have assistants; the vicars-general 
and the chancellor, for instance, for the care of the spiritual discipline and the 
temporalities. So in the social organizations he had to select directors. From 
his observation of the work done by the Fénelon he was convinced that he had 
made a wise selection in the director he had named to represent him in the Féne- 
lon Reading Circle. He thought he was animated by some of the spirit, the gen- 
tleness, and the tact of the great Fénelon. He thanked Father Flannery for 
taking such good care of the members of the Circle of which he considered him- 
self the head. He made some suggestions as to the future course of study, and 
concluded that the next year would show even more satisfactory results. 
* * * 

Rev. M. G. Flannery, the director of the Fénelon Reading Circle, in his ad- 
dress dwelt on the marvellous personality of Fénelon, whose book on the educa- 
tion of young women is recognized as a standard work on educational literature. 
Bernardin Henri de Saint-Pierre, in his Etudes de la Nature, tells us how that 
wonderful literary genius, that strange mixture of angel and demon, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, sauntered with him one day into a monastery as the monks were chant- 
ing a singularly beautiful litany. Rousseau was overcome with emotion and re- 
marked: “ Now I experience what is said in the Gospel—‘ Where two or three 
are gathered together in My name, there am I in the midst of them.’ There is 
here an atmosphere of peace and happiness that penetrates my very soul.” “ Ah!” 
replied Bernardin, “if Fénelon had lived you would have been a Catholic.” 
Rousseau turned to him with tears in his eyes and said: “ Oh, if Fénelon were 
alive I would struggle to get into his service, even as a lackey!” If these char- 
acters, such antipodes of one another as the infidel Rousseau and the Quaker 
Whittier, the Calvinist Guizot and the Unitarian Channing, could have been so 
bewitched by the surpassing sweetness of the soul of Fénelon, who will wonder 
that the Catholic women of this Circle took him for their patron and made his 
name a household world in this fair city? So much for our name. Now then 
for our aims. That the low ideas of the Greek and Roman world concerning the 
position of woman, or the still lower and more humiliating notions prevalent in 
oriental lands, do not obtain among us to-day, is due to the spirit and power of 
the Catholic Church alone. She has not forgotten who were the stanchest and 
most faithful friends of her divine Founder during his earthly sojourn; who fol- 
lowed him about with uncomplaining self-sacrifice, and, as the Gospel tells us, 
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ministered to his wants with such affectionate assiduity. The church gratefully 


remembers that 
“ Not she with traitor’s kiss the Saviour stung, 
Not she denied him with unholy tongue; 
She, when apostles shrank, did danger brave, 
Last at his cross, earliest at his grave.” 


Thus the church was the friend and protector of woman, and continued so up to 
the days of the Council of Ephesus, when the true doctrine of the incarnation was 
defined and the unspeakable dignity of our Blessed Lady placed beyond question, 
and down to the earlier middle ages, when the stupendous task devolved on her 
of civilizing, softening, and refining the barbarous hordes that swept over Eu- 
rope. Then she instituted chivalry, one of the aims and purposes of which was 
the honor and defence of womanhood. And we may safely say to this institution, 
and to Catholic Christianity that inspired and fostered it, the dignity and the 
honor and the liberty enjoyed by woman to-day are solely and undoubtedly due. 
Not only is it the aim of the Fénelon society to disprove the verse of the poet 
Wordsworth, that “ high thinking and plain living are no more,” but also to re- 
fute the time-worn slander still heard from the lips of the malicious or the ill- 
informed, that the policy of Catholicism has been to keep women in subjection 
and ignorance. The human mind, says Emerson, insists on intellect and sanctity. 
It will not tolerate the one without the other; and it is only the fusion of these 
two that makes a character deserve and command respect. Now, this is precise- 
ly the aim of Catholicism among men and women alike—the cultivation of en- 
lightened holiness—and it is also and pre-eminently the aim of this society. Fur- 
thermore, the Fénelon Circle would have it understood that it is not in sympathy 
with any of the societies of the so-called woman’s emancipation movement that is 
sweeping over the country, and that lends itself so easily to masculine ridicule. 
This society is essentially conservative. The members are first, last, and all the 
time loyal and devoted daughters of Mother Church, ever anxious to please her, 
ever anxious to be in touch with her spirit, to remain within traditional lines, and 
vehemently disclaiming all utopian aspirations to rule or contend with or teach 
men. For they ever bear in mind what Fénelon once wrote to Mme. de Mainte- 
non: “ There are ways in which a woman is permitted to teach—<¢.e., by giving 
counsel on matters within her own experience, and with all due submission to au- 
thority. Women may not teach or decide with authority, but they may edify, 
counsel, and instruct on matters already authorized.” Iam happy to say that 
these thoughts of the Archbishop of Cambrai—which are none other than the 
teaching of the apostles and Catholic tradition—are both believed and practised 
by members of this society. They are quite content to remain busy Marthas in 
their homes and silent Marys in the church. Not theirs the ambition to disturb 
the old order and to bring confusion into the harmonious relationship that Catho- 
lic Christianity has ever sought to establish between men and women. There is 
rather the ambition to aid the church in her work of enlightening and cultivating 
the individual and the community—men as well as women—so that eventually the 
relationship of woman to man may become what it ought to be, in the words of 


Tennyson, “ Like sweetest music set to perfect words.” 
* * * 


The president of the Fénelon Reading Circle, Miss A. M. Mitchell, presented 
a report which is deserving of careful consideration by all members of Reading 
Circles. She relates the history of the Reading Circle movement fostered by the 
Paulist Fathers. About three years ago a few Brooklyn women, catching the 
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spirit of the agitation, determined that the City of Churches should not be behind 
in this intellectual revival, and, stimulated by the kindly encouragement and per- 
sonal assistance of Father Barry, they formed what is now regarded as the pio- 
neer Reading Circle of Brooklyn. The late Father Fransioli placed at their dis- 
posal a room in the old hospital building on Congress Street. This room was 
fitted up by the members and used by them until a little over a year ago, when 
the inconvenience of its location made it seem desirable that they should move to 
amore central part of the city, and this led to our taking up our quarters in this 
building. 

The first two years of the society’s existence formed a fruitful experience to 
those concerned. This kind of work was new to Catholic women, their know- 
ledge of organization had been confined to the sodality, or some similar form of 
church society, whose object was to stimulate piety or a spirit of charity among 
the faithful. The Reading-Circle movement called for an organization in which 
intellectual improvement should be the guiding motive. This was a new field of 
action, and. our women, going into unexplored regions, had many difficulties to en- 
counter. It is not surprising, therefore, that they seemed many times on the verge 
of shipwreck and felt strongly tempted to give up the ship. A few brave spirits 
struggled on, however, and about a year and a half ago they saw new life infused 
into the society by the adoption of a constitution and the election of a regularly 
constituted board of officers. A small number of people may be able to get to- 
gether and discuss what they have read in a very informal manner without feeling 
the need of guiding strings; but as soon as their number increases to any extent 
it is a self-evident fact that there must be some properly organized form of gov- 
ernment. I emphasize the matter because I am well aware that the use of a con- 
stitution in Reading Circles has met with some opposition. The argument ad- 
vanced against its use is that it intimidates those who are not well versed in par- 
liamentary tactics, and so acts as a barrier to freedom of expression. I do not 
think that the members of our society have suffered any serious inconvenience 
from this source, nor that any valuable ideas have been refused the light of day 
for want of familiarity with Cushing’s Manual. On the contrary this method of 
clearly defining the rights and duties of members developed greater self-reliance. 
The feeling that what was everybody’s business was nobody’s business entirely 
disappeared, and the adoption of a constitution marked the turning of the tide 
that launched “ The Fénelon ” into safer and surer waters. 

The growth of the society can be gauged by the fact that the active member- 
ship has doubled during the past year, the limit, which is fifty, being now 
reached. 

The active members meet on the last Tuesday of every month to report on their 
reading. The course outlined for this year was “‘ The Ladies of the French Sa- 
lon.” As the salon had its rise in the seventeenth century, the study of this sub- 
ject gave us considerable valuable information in regard to events that were con- 
temporaneous with Fénelon. 

The active members were divided into groups, which were designated respec- 
tively as the history, biography, and literature groups. At this monthly meeting 
reports were submitted of the reading done by the members during the month, 
and a paper prepared by some member of each group was then read. This was 
supplemented by some instructive talks by our spiritual director on topics 
having a religious bearing, notable among these being his talks on Jansenism and 
Quietism. 

In framing our constitution we recognized the fact that there were a number 
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of women so much occupied with the duties of their daily avocations that they 
could not find time to follow the reading of the active members. To enable these 
to keep in touch with the movement we formed an associate membership. The 
associate members attend on the first Tuesday of every month what is known as 
our monthly tea. A lecture is always provided for this day, and we have enjoyed 
several fine literary treats during the year. Among the subjects presented by the 
lecturers were “‘ Tennyson,” “ The Latin Translation of the Vulgate,” “ The IlIli- 
teracy of Pronunciation,” “ A Talk on Ethics,” and “ How to study Dante.” As 
an evidence of the popularity of these gatherings, I need only say that the asso- 
ciate membership numbers at present about one hundred. 

Last, but by no means least, is our honorary membership. We take great 
pleasure in assigning a place on this list to all those who have shown an interest 
in the work of the society by lecturing for us or lending us the encouragement of 
their presence at our monthly teas. Our Right Rev. Bishop heads this list. By 
his gracious consent a year ago to take the society under his patronage he has 
given marked evidence of his interest in the work we are trying to accomplish ; 
and as we present for your inspection to-day what we have done during the past 
year we trust you may feel that your confidence in us has not been misplaced. 

Under the guidance of our efficient spiritual director such a strong impetus 
has been given to reading that we have already matured plans by which we hope 
before long to be able to boast of a well-stocked library. We have on our shelves 
at present some of the works of many of our leading Catholic authors. We hope 
in this way to pay the debt of appreciation we owe to those who have burned the 
midnight oil in giving expression to what is best and noblest in human nature, 
and who proved that being a loyal child of Mother Church has not impaired but 
rather stimulated their genius. 

I have tried to briefly outline for you what the Fénelon Reading Circle is 
aiming at, and what it has succeeded in accomplishing during the past year. We 
feel that we have only laid a few stones in the foundation, but we have tried to lay 
them wisely and well. 

We all recognize that this is the age of intellectual activity and pre-eminently 
that of intellectual advancement among women. A few days ago the greatest 
gathering of representative women that the world has ever seen met at Chicago to 
discuss topics of vital interest to the women of two hemispheres. It is gratifying 
to find that Catholic women were not entirely devoid of representation, Miss Eliza 
Allen Starr, the veteran leader of Catholic women, deplored the fact that this re- 
presentation was so small, and the press seemed to evince surprise that we were 
represented at all. This proves to us that we need lay organization among our 
women. We are too prone to rest satisfied with what is being accomplished by 
religious orders. They do much, it is true, but the very condition of their lives 
limits their sphere of action. We have an illustrious example of’ what a Catholic 
lay-woman can accomplish in Queen Isabella of Spain. In this centennial year 
it would be well for us to remember that, four hundred years before the boasted 
advancement of the nineteenth century was dreamed of, she gave an intellectual 
stimulus to Spain that commands the admiration of the world to-day. A model 
wife and mother, she gave personal supervision to the instruction of her children, 
nor did she stop here. Her large, womanly heart took in those beyond her own 
household, and with the utmost solicitude she provided for the proper training of 
the young nobility. At her request Peter Martyr founded a school for their in- 
struction, and writing of the enthusiasm that prevailed he said: “ My. house all 
day swarms with noble youths reclaimed from ignoble pursuits to those of letters.” 
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Prescott says that it was due to her personal attendance at the academic exami- 
nations that the women of Spain, as in no other country of which he was aware, 
took part in the public exercises of the institutions of learning and delivered lec- 
tures from the chairs of the universities. The chair of Latin classics at the great 
University of Salamanca was filled by a woman, Donna Lucia de Mendiano, and 
that of rhetoric at Alcala was filled by Donna Francisca de Lebrija, daughter of 
the historian of thatname. All this was done by that remarkable queen besides 
attending to the numerous cares of state, which the prolonged war with the Moors 
at that time made particularly arduous. 

We cannot all wield the sceptre of an Isabella, but we can at least try to im- 
itate her example by doing that which is clearly within our grasp. If we cannot 
found schools to draw people from ignoble pursuits, we can interest women in 
Reading Circles. Let not the silly fear of being considered “ strong-minded ” 
keep our young women from being identified with such organizations. Isabella 
lost not one jot of her womanliness by having an intellectual bent. It was the 
firm soil that strengthened and offset the spiritual side of her character. Let not 
the plea of social demands lead women to withhold their interest with the cry 
of “want of time.” The busiest people are always the people who have the 
most time. 

Mlle. de Scudéri was a prominent social leader in the salon of the seventeenth 
century. She found time to entertain her friends, and at the same time accom- 
plish a great deal of literary work. Here is what she indicates as the limit to 
which a woman might go according to the Rambouillet code: 

“One can know some foreign language and confess to reading Homer, He- 
siod, and the works of the illustrious Aristotle without being too learned. One can 
express an opinion so modestly that, without offending the propriety of her sex, 
she may permit it to be seen that she has wit, knowledge, and judgment. That 
which I wish especially to teach women is not to speak too much of that they 
know well; never to speak of that which they do not know at all; and always to 
speak reasonably.” 

Surely those who are most chary of the limitations of a woman’s sphere 
could not find any fault with such precepts as these. 

Finally let it be our proud boast that the women of the Fénelon Reading 
Circle are fully abreast,of the spirit of the age. Our religion forms a safe anchor 
that will at all times keep us within reasonable bounds and at the same time stim- 
ulate us to lend a hand in every movement that is onward and upward. 

* * * 
The constitution framed under the guidance of Miss Mitchell is here given: 


“ ARTICLE I,—The society shall be known as the Fénelon Reading Circle of 
Brooklyn. 

“ ARTICLE II.—Its object shall be to disseminate a taste for literature in 
general, and Catholic literature in particular. 

“ ARTICLE III.—Its officers shall be a president, a vice-president, a record- 
ing and a corresponding secretary, a treasurer and librarian. There shall be in ad- 
dition to these a committee of three members, known as the Advisory Committee. 
This committee shall be appointed by the president. The business of the society 
shall be transacted in executive meeting held once a month. 

“ ARTICLE I1V.—The society shall hold its meetings on the first and third 
Tuesday of every month. The third Tuesday from October to ey inclusive shall 
be a business meeting of members, and all important business shall be finally voted 
upon at these business meetings. None but members shall be present at these 
business meetings. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. Special meetings 
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may be called by the president upon a written application of three members, and 
all regular members are to be specially notified of the proposed meeting. 

“ ARTICLE V.—The financial year shall begin on the third Tuesday of January, 
and the fee then payable shall be $5, which may be paid in two installments of 
$2.50 each. If the fee is not paid before the expiration of one month from the 
time of election, or the beginning of the financial year, the person from whom it 
is due, having been notified, shall cease to be a member. 

“ ARTICLE VI.—Any Catholic woman may be eligible to membership. The 
name of a new member must be presented by a regular member of six months’ 
standing. When a name is presented for membership it shall be referred to a 
committee on membership, who shall notify her if she be elected, and on payment 
of an initiation fee of $2 she will be duly admitted to the society. The regular 
membership shall be limited to fifty.” 


BY-LAWS. 


“* Section z. The President shall preside at all meetings. She shall appoint 
the Advisory Committee and such other committees as the business of the society 
may require. In case of her absence or disability these duties shall be performed 
by the vice-president, or the chairman of the Advisory Committee. The vice- 
president shall hold herself ready to assist the president in any way. 

“2. The recording secretary shall keep a correct record of all meetings. 
The corresponding secretary shall receive, read to the society, and answer all 
letters pertaining to the society’s affairs, and shall preserve all papers. She shall 
notify all members of their election and of the limit of time when the fees are due. 
She shall keep a correct list of members with their addresses, and shall attend 
to all other business of the society relating to its membership and documents. 
She shall make a written report of the year’s transactions to be presented to the 
society at the annual meeting. The records and correspondence shall be open 
at all times to the members. 

“3. The treasurer shall receive, collect, hold, and pay all the moneys of the 
society subject to its order. She shall keep an account in detail of all moneys 
received and expended by her, and shall render her report in writing at the an- 
nual meeting. 

“4. The librarian shall keep a correct inventory of the books in the library. 
She shall see that all books loaned are charged to members until returned to 
her. 

“5. The Advisory Committee shall make all arrangements for the literary 
and social entertainment to be given the first Tuesday of every month, and shall 
also act as a committee on membership. 

“6. At the business meeting in November the president shall appoint a com- 
mittee of three to. nominate a list of officers for the ensuing year. This nominat- 
ing committee shall notify their nominees, and in case of any refusal shall sup- 
ply the place. This list shall be presented to the members at the last business 
meeting of the year, which takes place the third Tuesday in December. The 
election shall take place at this meeting, and if any person nominated be not 
elected the members shall ballot till every position is filled. 

“7. No person shall hold more than one official position at any time, nor 
shall serve for more than two successive years in the office to which she may be 
elected ; but oe | officer shall be eligible for re-election after the intervention of 
one year from the time she last held the position. The term of office shall expire 
with the annual meeting. 

“8. There shall be an unlimited associate membership to which men and wo- 
men are eligible by the same method of election as regular members. The fee of 
associate members shall be one dollar a year. Associate members shall be invit- 
ed to the literary and social meetings which take place the first Tuesday of every 
month; but can have no voice in the management of the society, nor access to 
the courses of reading. Any member wishing to withdraw from the society shall 
send a written notice of her intention tothe secretary. The regular members are 
supposed to follow the courses of reading prescribed by the spiritual director.” 


* 





* * 
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